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0H Me ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains several Centennial cuts of great 
interest, a picture illustrating a phase of the In- 
dian campaign, and two sketches showing the 
curious military drill in vogue among the Chinese. 

An illustrated SurPLeEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY. 


A. LAST WORD. 


TINUE election is at hand, and this is the 

last appeal that we can make to intel- 
ligent and patriotic citizens. The great 
issue, however, has been clearly set before 
the country by a thousand orators in a thou- 
sand ways. It is simply whether the main- 
tenance of all that has been gained by the 
tremendous struggle ofthe last twenty years, 
with all the reform that good citizens de- 
sire, will be more probably secured by the 
Republican or the Democratic party. This 
is the real question, which the Democratic 
party has sedulously sought to confuse and 
obscure, but which the Republicans have 
held steadily before the country. The po- 
sition which some who call themselves in- 
dependent have assumed, that it is a mat- 
ter of very little importance which party 
succeeds, seems to us simply silly. It is in- 
credible that any American who has famil- 
iarly known the history of his country for 
a generation, who knows “the South” and 
“the North,” with all that the names im- 
port, who knows the character, spirit, and 
tendency of the Democratic party and the 
forces which it represents, should affect to 
suppose that it is of no particular signifi- 
cance whether the Republican or Democrat- 
ic party carries the election, 

The Democratic cry of “reform” is like its 
ery of “Union” in 1860, of “peace” in 1864, 
of repudiation and rejection of reconstruc- 
tion in 1868, of “conciliation” in 1872. It is 
a desperate effort to trade upon the coward- 
ice, discontent, apprehension, and desire of 
mere change which it supposes to sway the 
popular mind of the moment. That a party 
which repealed the Resumption Act, which 
has outraged every principle of a sound civil 
service reform, which is seeking to terrorize 
the Republican majority in Southern States, 
which substitutes CocKRELL for SCHURZ, 
which is led by Morrissey and KELLY in 
the great city of the country, which preach- 
es reform by such apostles as FERNANDO 
Woop and ALGERNON 8. SULLIVAN, which 
nominated Governor HENDRICKS to win the 
inflation vote, and whose “ great reformer,” 
Governor TILDEN, eats his own words and 
discredits his own acts to pander to the 
same vote—that this party is in any sense 
whatever a party of reform, because Gov- 
ernor TILDEN falsely assumes to have re- 
duced taxation in New Yerk, is a claim so 
preposterous that it couid be made only by 
a party such as all intelligent men know 
the Democratic party to be. 

Those who, disgusted with much for which 
the Republican party must be held respon- 
sible, are almost willing to take the terrible 
risk of intrusting the government to the 
control of the very men who so lately sought 
its destruction, are morally bound to con- 
sider the probable consequences of Demo- 
cratic success, A great deal has been said— 
and Mr. CHARLES FRANGIs ADAMS has em- 
phasized the point—of Mr. TILDEN person- 
ally, as if he were in himself a system of 
government. But it is not a person, it isa 
party, which will carry the election. If we 
iook at persons, the character and career of 
Governor HAYEs are simple, manly, and res- 
olute. Mr. TILDEN, on the contrary, shows 
throughout his career chiefly the character 
and quality of a crafty Democratic politi- 
cian. Compare his constant wire-pulling 
and secret management te obtain the nom- 
ination, his advertising agencies and liter- 
ary bureaus and “ direction of the canvass” 
since the nomination, with the absolutely 
dignified and independent attitude of Govy- 
ernor Hayes. It is the difference between 
a self-respecting American citizen and gen- 
tleman and a restless, eager, and scheming 
politician. 

Compare, again, the entire public career 
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of Governor Hayes, professional, military, 
and political, with that of Governor TILDEN. 
The New York Express, a Democratic paper 
which vehemently opposed the TILDEN nom- 
ination, said of him just before the St. Louis 
Convention : 

**A man who has dealt so largely in railroads, and 
profited so largely by them, will not be trusted as a 
candidate. The losses have been too frightful upon 
the one hand and the private gains too enormous on 
the other, to make any map, identified as Mr. TrupEN 
is with railroads, the proper candidate for President 
of the United States.” 

The rebellion was but the enforeing of 
Mr. TILDEN’s declared doctrines. His posi- 
tion through the war was that of a Copper- 
head. After the war his relations with 
TWEED justified Mr. GREELEY’s charge of 
passive complicity. His explanation of his 
income tax can satisfy no honest man that 
he sought to ascertain and pay his fair share 
of the public expense. And his letter of 
acceptance is a bid for the support of one 
of the most dangerous classes in the coun- 
try. If any one of these things or any sim- 
ilar conduct had stained the record of Goy- 
ernor HAYEs, those who support Governor 
TILDEN as a reformer could not have con- 
tained their contempt. And because the 
TILDEN managers, as Lieutenant-Governor 
DORSHEIMER confesses, could not find any 
blot upon the record of Governor HayEs, 
Mr. DorsHEIMER, who served for a time on 
General FREMONT’s staff, affects to sneer at 
Mr. HAYEs as a well-meaning man, who was 
“a corporal or something” inth¢war. Sure- 
ly it was better to be a gorporal ©r some- 
thing than a Copperhead br nothing, which 
was the position of Mr. DoRSHEIMER’S can- 
didate. The manly courage and quiet self- 
reliance, the natural rectitude and honor- 
able, open methods, of Governor HayEs 
certainly commend him more warmly to the 
confidence of his countrymen than the craft 
and scheming and constantly questionable 
aspect of the methods of Governor TILDEN, 

But, as we said, it is not so much a ques- 
tion of persons as of parties. It is often 
alleged by the Democrats—for indeed they 
have nothing else to say—that Governor 
HAYES would inevitably be controlled by 
untrusty counselors. And the implication 
is that Governor TILDEN would not. The 
truth is that Governor Hayes has always 
been singularly independent and always as- 
sociated with the better elements of his 
party, while Governor TILDEN has always 
moved with the general Democratic drift. 
His relations with TWEED thoroughly illus- 
trate the character of the man. He was a 
Democrat, and his controlling principle was 
not the public welfare, but Democratic as- 
cendency and party advantage. Conse- 
quently he did not protest against TWEED’s 
monstrous forgery of his name to procure a 
gross fraud in the elections. And he never 
took any part against TWEED, even after 
the disclosures and proofs of the Times, until 
he saw that it was for the advantage of the 
Democratic party and of Democratic aspi- 
rants to overthrow him. When the whole 
world and both parties were pummeling the 
prostrate rogue, then, and not until then, 
Mr. TILDEN joined in the attack. This has 
been the key of his political career—to go 
with his party. And if to-day some of the 
Democratic “ dead beats” are hostile to him 
because he has warped ahead of them in 
the party ruts, the whole army of Demo- 
cratic “ reformers,” KELLY, Morrissey, Cox, 
SULLIVAN, SPINOLA, Woop, JAcoBs, FEL- 
Lows, and the rest, represent the party 
current on which he is drifting and upon 
which he must depend. If Mr. TrLpEN 
should be elected, does any body seriously 
suppose that he would throw over the men 
with whom he has always acted, and who 
are the working leaders of his party? If 
reform lies in them, he, as President, would 
be areformer. But not otherwise. 

But there is another view. “ TILDEN and 
Reform” can be successful only by fraud at 
the North and force in the South and the 
inflation sentiment in the West. Mr. Ti1- 
DEN can be elected President only against 
the deliberate judgment and conviction of 
the States that saved the government, and 
which are truly intelligent and patriotic. 
But where lies the real America to-day ? 
The conviction, principles, intelligence, in- 
dustry, which ought to control the govern- 
ment—where are they? Are they in the 
old Slave States, or in the old Free States? 
The “independents,” the “solid men,” to 
whom AuGuUsT BELMONT appeals, have chil- 
dren who shall follow them and inherit 
their names and fortunes. Do these men 
deliberately prefer to intrust the common 
welfare to the control of that Southern sen- | 
timent of which WaprE HAMPTON is a leader 
and a type, rather than to that Northern 
principle and spirit and tendency of which 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES is the representa- 
tive? They need not fear the word section- 
al, for our politics for half a century have 
been really a confliet between the dominant 
idea of the two sections. The North means 
equal rights. The South means privilege 
and caste. Under the ery of “TILDEN and 
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Reform” the idea of the South, fatal to Amer- 
ican institutions, fatal to popular govern- 
ment and national progress, aims for the 
last time to seize the government that it 
could not destroy. Defeated now, it will 
of necessity yield. It will see that under 
no mask, under no pretense, can it recover 
power. For the first time since the govern- 
ment was formed will a true union be pos- 
sible. The Southern white citizens will find 
that they have no surer or truer friends than 
the men whose courage and conviction make 
“the North.” But the indispensable condi- 
tion is a real respect for equal rights and 
the suppression by local opinion of the spir- 
it that forms rifle clubs and the Ku-Klux 
and the White League. When Wape Hamp- 
TON’S rifle clubs are turned as militia against 
the White Leaguers instead of Republican 
meetings and negroes, there will be the 
dawn of a better day. Will that day be 
more surely heralded by the election of T1L- 
DEN or of HayEs? 

Fraud in the North and force in the South, 
ignorance, idleness, and the grog-shop, hos- 
tility to the free-school system, the wildest 
fancies of inflation, the slums of the great 
cities, the Ku-Klux, hatred of the Union, and 
profound distrust of the American principle 
—these are the forces that can alone elect 
Mr. TILDEN. We do not say that he has no 
intelligent and sincere supporters. We know 
that he has. But the great mass, the cur- 
rents and forces of his support, lie in those 
classes and interests which are not the 
friends of order, liberty, progress, or reform. 
If peace, prosperity, and advancing civiliza- 
tion lie with ignorance, inflation, fraud, and 
the shot-gun, the election of Mr. TILDEN may 
promote them. But if fraud and force en- 
danger all that good citizens most value, his 
election would be a grave public calamity. 

ONE DEMOCRATIC “REFORM” 

ABANDONED. 

THE pretense that any reform of the civil 
service is to be expected from the Demo- 
cratic party was abandcned at an early day 
in the canvass. There was absolutely noth- 
ing whatever in the conduct of that party 
any where or at any time, and nothing in 
the career or declarations of its candidates, 
upon which to found any such assumption. 
The only distinct Democratic proposition 
upon the subject has been that Republican 
officers are corrupt, and that the first step 
of reform must be.a general removal. If 
any body expects any other reform than this 
from a Democratic success, he is curiously 
deceived. Those eminent reformers Mr. 
JouN Ketty and Mr. Jonun Morrissey 
would contest the direction of the reform in 
the city of New York, and the illustrious 
host of Democratic representatives from the 
city would inaugurate the era of purity in 
politics. The Southern States, also, in which 
the real strength and purpose of the party 
reside, are, of course, bent upon the reform. 
They are anxious that nothing but honesty 
and efliciency shall determine the tenure of 
office. Nothing would grieve them more 
than to disturb any faithful officer because 
of his politics. Indeed, nothing is so dear 
to the Democratic party as a thorough re- 
form of the civil service, as was shown last 
winter, when, having control of the House, 
it turned out fifty-seven efficient officers 
who had been soldiers of the Union, in order 
to turn in as many Democrats. 

This was done, it appears, in order to 
avoid an aristocracy. It is alleged that 
clerks, hired to do certain service, and liable 
to be peremptorily removed for negligence, 
inefficiency, or dishonesty, constitute an ar- 
istocracy. But the close corporation made 
by patronage does not, according to this 
view, constitute an aristocracy. That isa 
democracy. It is a monstrous and menacing 
evil to select public clerks for fitness and 
capacity, and to employ them while they 
are efficient, but nothing so surely promotes 
economy and efficiency in the public service 
as to fill it with the henchmen and tools of 
corrupt politicians. This is the argument 
by which the Democratic newspapers justi- 
fy the contempt with which Democratic per- 
formance covers Democratic profession. The 
most wretched and dangerous abuse in the 
government is thus carefully protected un- 
der the cry of “ TILDEN and Reform.” 

It is a fair illustration of the whole cam- 
paign. Neither Mr. TILDEN nor Mr. HEN- 
DRICKS has any faith whatever in a re- 
formed system of the civil service. They 
are both old Democratic politicians of the 
school that has produced the evil. Not a 
single Democratic orator, so far as we have 


| seen or heard, has advocated any other re- 


form than change. Not a single Democratic 
newspaper has shown any conception of 
what reform of the civil service means. Nor 
is there any evidence that there is any con- 
siderable section of the Democratic party 
which knows that the existing system is 
the most prolific source of political demor- 
alization. The Republican party, on the 
other hand, has certainly not made good all 
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its professions upon the subject. But the 
friends of a real reform are Republicans, 
and among them is the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency. The only hope of 
any practical effort to correct existing abuses 
lies in the success of the Republicans. It 
may be a work to be slowly done. It must 
have a stronger root in public opinion and 
demand than it now has. But as nothing 
is more desirable than such a reform, so 
nothing will so foster and develop public 
sentiment for it as an administration that 
sincerely favors it. 








BUSINESS MEN AND THE 
ELECTION. 


THE question has been sometimes asked, 
in districts remote from the city, whether 
the mercantile interest of New York is fa- 
vorable to the election of Mr. TILDEN or 
opposed to it. Such names as those append- 
ed to the invitation to Mr. GODWIN are cited 
as evidence of preference for Mr. TILDEN. 
We are sorry to say that the phrase “ T1L- 
DEN and Reform” is very often synonymous 
with TILDEN and Fraud. We have heard 
those very names mentioned as an indica- 
tion favorable to Mr. TILDEN. The faci is, 
however, that while some of the gentlemen 
who signed will undoubtedly vote for Mr. 
TILDEN, others, as we are authentically in- 
formed, will vote for Mr. Hayes, and signed 
the call in compliment to Mr. GopwIn. 

The voters in the State of New York and 
elsewhere may be assured that there is great 
apprehension in business circles of the con- 
sequences of Mr. TILDEN’s election. It would 
be the proof of a reaction which would nat- 
urally alarm capital every where. It is 
known that his party, in the House of Con- 
gress which it controlled, not only did noth- 
ing for the restoration of a sound finance, 
but repealed the measure to that end which 
a Republican Congress had adopted, and 
that, in the event of his death, his successor 
is a man who approved the repeal, and was 
nominated te propitiate the soft-money vot- 
ers. Governor Hayes, on the contrary, is 
not only a hard-money man, who was elect- 
ed upon that issue against a Democrat, but 
he has the courage of his opinions, which 
Governor TILDEN has not, and wrote frank- 
ly, when the repeal of the Resumption Act 
was proposed, that it should not be thought 
of unless a more stringent bill was substi- 
tuted, and that it was better for the Re- 
publicans to be defeated than to back out. 
That is a kind of sagacious firmness and 
courage for which the political career of 
Governor TILDEN will be explored in vain. 

Capital neither at home nor abroad be- 
lieves that there is safety to business in 
the success of a party which repealed the 
resumption date, and whose candidate de- 
fended the repeal, and whose strength lies 
exclusively in the States that wish an easy 
and indefinite manufacture of money to pay 
their “ claims” and build their works. 


CALHOUNISM IN NEW YORK. 

JEFFERSON Davis and the secessionists 
merely endeavored to enforce with the bay- 
onet the doctrines of Mr. TILDEN. Should 
he be elected, and his party obtain control 
of the government, “the South” would have 
recovered the mastery which it lost in 1860. 
Such a result could in no way be advanta- 
geous to the country, because there is no 
reason to suppose either that Mr. TILDEN 
himself or his Southern managers have in 
the least degree changed their opinions. It 
is of vital importance, therefore, that ‘the 
House of Representatives should, like the 
Senate, have a majority of those who do not 
believe and who have never held the doc- 
trine of the nature of the government laid 
down by Mr. TILDEN, and attempted to be 
enforced by Davis. If there is to be reform, 
it is surely not necessary to call in as re- 
formers those who hold to the CALHOoUN 
theory of the Constitution. Among the ex- 
treme States-rights candidates for Congress 
in New York, Mr. CLARKSON N. Potrer, in the 
Westchester district, is one of the most con- 
spicuous. How extreme he is may be seen 
in the following extract from a speech of 
his in Congress in May, 1874: 

“The theory of equality among States is right. I 
myself was an extreme State-rights man. I am free 
to declare what I presume few men in the House 
would venture to admit, that if I were now to make 
a Constitution for the future government of rising 
States, I would put a provision in it whereby a certain 
number or proportion of the States might go out of 
their Union whenever they pleased; for I believe that 
good government can, in the long-run, only be main- 
tained by its being in accordance with the interests of 
those who are under it. I am convinced that when- 
ever the real interests of a great section prompt it to 
go out of such Union, it should be allowed to go.” 

It is unnecessary, ten years after the close 
of the war, and with the exhaustive and 
conclusive demonstration of the fatal falla- 
cy and absurdity of such a theory which 
our political literature of the last generation 
affords, to argue seriously this proposition. 
But it is for the voters of Westchester to 
decide whether they think that it is wise to 
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intrust the government or any branch of it, 
at this time and with the recent history of 
the country, to those who hold such views. 
Was there any good reason for intrusting 
the government originally to the Tories of 
the Revolution? Mr. BRaANDRETH, the Re- 
publican opponent of Mr. PoTTer, is a gen- 
tleman well known in his district, and he 
has served with ability and distinction in 
the Legislature. His general political views 
are in perfect accord with the settlements 
of the war, while Mr. Porrer’s are not, and 
in the general business of national legisla- 
tion Mr. BRANDRETH could never be sus- 
pected of favoring the doctrines which 
served as the excuse of the rebellion. While 
he was in a minority the radical unsound- 
ness of Mr. POTTER’s views was of small im- 
portance. But a House and a President in 
accord with him might well startle the coun- 
try as full of possible danger. 


THE “REFORM” TAXATION. 


THERE are a great many Democrats who 
propose to vote against Governor TILDEN on 
the ground of general distrust. They be- 
lieve substantially many of the “charges,” 
because they think they have had reason 
to believe. We know such instances. Nor 
are they surprising, for although the reasons 
in the cases we name are private, Governor 
TILDEN has given occasion for the same dis- 
trust in his public declarations. Having 
presented himself for public support as a 
reformer, he has been compelled to justify 
his claim. The most incessant plea that he 
has urged—and it has been constantly echo- 
ed from the Literary Bureau and posted upon 
dead-walls throughout the State—is that he 
has reduced taxation in New York. The 
falsity of this statement has been often and 
plainly exposed, but never more clearly than 
in a speech of JAMEs A. BriGGs, one of the 
State assessors, and a man who necessarily 
knows the facts, and whose character testi- 
fies the entire accuracy of his statements. 
He follows rigorously the assertions of Gov- 
ernor TILDEN upon the subject of taxation, 
and relentlessly exposes their inaccuracy : 

“We have from the statements of Governor Ti.pEN 
that from September 30, 1874, sums appropriated from 
taxes would pay of the State debt, then $30,198,455 40, 
all but $10,250,000. It is a fair question to ask, Has 
Governor Ti_pen, by any instrumentality of his own, 
paid this $20,000,000? He has had no more to do with 
this reduction of taxes, in consequence of the payment 
of the State debt, than his associate on the Democratic 
ticket, Governor Henpricks, who saye the fact that 
the taxes have fallen from $16,000,000 to $8,000,000 gave 
him [Governor T.] the nomination. Governor TiLpEen 
makes this very remarkable statement: ‘We are run- 
ning the government at a little more than half what it 
cost three years ago.’ I do not know how any man 
who has any regard for truth could make such a state- 
ment. If Governor TrLpen can show this to be a fact 
by any ciphering, after deducting from the amount of 
taxes paid the sums applied to the payment of the 
State debt, he ought to be appointed a professor of 
higher mathematics in Columbia, and he would be the 
champion mathematician of the world, and entitled to 
the ‘ belt,’ even over old Eve. himeelf. If all that 
Governor TiLpen claims as a reformer in other mat- 
ters has no better basis than his claim of reducing the 
State taxes, then certainly every intelligent man in 
the State, of whatever name or party, after an investi- 
gation of the facts, must regard him as ‘a sham and a 
fraud,’ as ‘out of his own mouth he is condemned,’ 
as it is true that the State levy for ‘general purposes’ 
is higher this year than ever before.” 


SHOT-GUN REFORM. 

THE Democratic effort to arouse indigna- 
tion against the President’s South Carolina 
proclamation has signally and ludicrously 
failed. For why should the country be an- 
gry that the President, under the law, pro- 
posés to protect all citizens of South Caro- 
lina in their rights? There is no doubt 
that the Democrats in that State mean to 
carry it for “ TILDEN and Reform” by means 
of the shot-gun. We have no more doubt 
of it than we have that the TILDEN reform 
is a fraudulent pretense. The Governor of 
the State is conscious of his inability, in the 
peculiar situation, to keep the peace. There 
is no time for delay, for the mischief is de- 
signed for a particular day, and if it is to be 
prevented, the means must be made ready. 
The protest against the Governor’s action 
and the President’s response is a demand 
that the Democratic Derringer shall control 
the election. Every good citizen regrets 
that there should be any armed force near 
the polls. But it is altogether better that, 
if there must be such a force, it should be 
that of the United States to protect every 
voter of all parties, rather than that of a 
Democratic rifle club to prevent Republic- 
ans from voting. 

The danger will be denied, and the law- 
respecting character of the South Carolina 
Democracy will be asserted, and the words 
of WapDE HAMPTON qnoted. The facts mean- 
while remain unchanged. There is no more 
doubt of the existence and purpose of the 
rifle clubs than there was of the Ku-Klux 
and the White League. There is no more 
doubt that it is the purpose of WapE Hamp- 
TON and his associates practically to sup- 
press and destroy the colored vote than 
there was of their intention formerly to 
carry slavery into the Territories. The 
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rifle club and Ku-Klux are simply suckers | 
from the root of slavery. When they be- | 
come so formidable as to threaten the hon- 
esty of the election, it would be merely idi- 
ocy to intrust the protection of the voters | 
to those who are armed to overawe them. | 
Does any body pretend that Democratic 
voters are threatened in South Carolina, or 
that they are in any danger of being driven 
from the polls or prevented from voting? | 
If any body should assert it, he would be | 
laughed into silence. It is only Republicans | 
in that State who are threatened by Demo- 
crats, and it is only Democrats elsewhere 
who rage at the protection guaranteed by 
the President under the law. 

The practical terrorism over the colored 
vote is shown in Georgia. The Democrats 
have lately carried the State by 80,000, or 
more, majority. They might as well have 
sarried it unanimously, and by the same gen- 
eral means. In 1870 Georgia had 237,627 
legal voters. There was a white majority 
of but a little more than 21,000. A certain 
number of these are fairly to be called Re- 
publicans, and the colored vote is naturally 
chiefly Republican. In 1872 the Democrats 
carried the State by less than 19,000 ma- 
jority. Where are the Republican voters 
this year? “Why is it,” asks the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser, “that in a State with 
240,000 legal voters, the Democrats can win 
a majority of about 80,000 on a vote of only 
100,000?” The answer is very short and 
simple: the shot-gun. The colored Repub- 
lican voter in Georgia is terrorized. Georgia 
will give perhaps a hundred thousand ma- 
jority for “ TILDEN and Reform.” When the 
same result is accomplished in every South- 
ern State, when the Southern vote is solid 
and its Congressional representation is solid, 
if the Administration should be Democratic 
also, the work of the war would be virtual- 
ly undone. 





THE SOUTHERN CLAIMS. 

THE letter of Mr. TILDEN upon the South- 
ern claims shows his consciousness, and that 
of the Democratic managers, of the general 
alarm among business and tax-paying men 
at the prospect of those enormous drains 
upon the Treasury. Mr. TILDEN says that he 
would veto such bills. Mr. TrLpEN would 
then do what he has never yet done in his 
political career—defy the great and control- 
ling elements of his party. There would be 
a tremendous contest, and his administra- 
tion would be wrecked by its own friends. 
Mr. TILDEN could not restrain the demands, 
nor could he outwit the craft, of the South- 
ern wing of his party. If it was foiled at 
one point, it would surely try another, and 
under the form of aid from the Treasury to 
enterprises of every kind to build up the 
South, the assault would be made. 

Why should the reviving business of the 
country take so enormous and disastrous a 
risk? The election of Mr. TILDEN opens 
the whole question of payment of the South- 
ern claims. The election of Mr. Hayes 
closes it. Even Mr. SEyYMouR does not dis- 
guise his apprehensions. He said, substan- 
tially, in a late speech, that improper legis- 
lation of any kind would be bafiled by the 
fact of a Republican Senate. Under Hayes 
the business interests of the country would 
be conscious of no disturbing influence. 
Under TiLpEN they would be in constant 
danger from the inflation pressure to which 
he has already yielded, and which would 
be most powerful in the Southern States. 
This is becoming daily more plain, and has 
already, as we believe, effectively deter- 
mined for Hayes and WHEELER thonsands 
of hitherto hesitating voters. 


REPUBLICANISM AGAINST 
BUTLERISM. 


THE nomination of General BUTLER was 
one of the disasters of the campaign. He 
is among the chief representatives of the 
influences and courses that make Republic- 
an success at all doubtful, and he has open- 
ly and scornfully, by word and deed, repu- 
diated the principles which would control] 
the administration of Governor HAYEs as 
President, Distrusted by SUMNER, ANDREW, 
and WILSON in his own State, he is disered- 
ited before the country by his support in 








Congress of the worst schemes of jobbery 
and plunder. Rejected by the Republicans 
of the Essex district as their Representative, 
and, after a resolute effort upon his part, by 


the Republicans of Massachusetts as their | 


candidate for Governor, he is equally reject- 
ed by the Republicanism of the Union, which 
demands honest money, administrative re- 
form, and an unflinching but not unfriendly 
Southern policy. There is no man in the 
country who more truly represents that Re- 
publicanism than Judge Hoar. There is no 
man who more utterly misrepresents it than 
General BUTLER. 

The contest in the Seventh District of 
Massachusetts is of national importance. 
It is the evidence of Republican sincerity 


in reform. 
wish to prove that they are reformers, they 
nominate a candidate who not only is not a 
Democrat, but who refuses to write or speak 
the word. When Massachusetts Republic- 
ans would show their fidelity to reform, they 
are not driven from their party to find a can- 
didate. They nominate against a Republic- 
an who misrepresents the spirit and declared 
purpose of the party not only a man univers- 
ally respected for character and ability, but 
a Republican of Republicans—a man born 
and bred in the faith, and himself a type of 
its sturdiest quality. That he may be elect- 
ed, and Republicanism triumph over Butler- 
ism, must be the hearty wish of true Repub- 
licans every where. 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY. 

THe stoning of Republican processions 
by Democrats in the Northern States, and 
the organized interruption by them of Re- 
publican meetings, show precisely the same 
spirit which leads the Democrats in the 
Southern States to coerce Republican meet- 
ings and voters by the shot-gun and Der- 
ringer and mounted patrols. We doubt if 
a single Democratic meeting or procession 
has been in any way annoyed by Repub- 
licans. But the Democratic party, as the 
party of ignorance, and strong among the 
most dangerous classes of the community, 
fears and despises discussion. The spirit 
of the Democracy is still that of the slave- 
driver, at once servile and intolerant, rely- 
ing upon brute force and not upon intelli- 
gence. Mr. GreeLey’s descriptions of the 
strongholds of the Democracy are as true 
to-day as when he wrote them. And if 
fraud, force, and inflation were to be elim 
inated from the coming election, the success 
of the Republican, which is the real senti 
ment of the country, would be overwhelm- 
ing. Every great political principle and 
every great interest of the country would 
be hazarded by Democratic success, which 
would place in the Presidency a man who 
holds, as CALHOUN and Jerrerson Davis 
held, that the Union is, in his own words, a 
“tie of confederation” which the Constitu- 
tion every State “with power te 
snap,” “as a nation might repel invasion.” 


leaves 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. CHarves F. Towne has been collecting 
statistics of twenty-four principal colleges as to 
room rent, weekly board, charges for tuition, 
and the total annual expenses of students, with 
the amount of aid at the service of indigent stu 
dents. The Western students report their total 
expenses usually at $300 to 8350; those at the 
East spend close upon #500, except in Amherst, 
where the amount is $700, and at Yale, Har 
vard, and Columbia, where $1000 is the reported 
amount. The Vassar girl reports 8600 average 
expenditure. City colleges report greater ex 
penditures than those in the country, and it is 
added that ‘* expenses at Oxford and Cambridge 
do not essentially differ from expenses at Ha 
vard and Yale.” 

—Henry T TERRY, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
has received the appointinent of Professor of 
Law in the Imperial University of Japan, at 
Tokio, and will leave to enter upon his 
duties. He was graduated at Yale in the class 
of 1869 

—As Bishop Turr.e, of Montana, was making 
his annual visitation last July, a ranchman and 
his wife brought their family to be baptized 
Among them was a fine boy six months old 
When the bishop asked the names of the chil 
dren, the mother gave as the baby’s name “ Bren 
op Tutte.” The bishop mildly suggested that 
his first name was DANIEL; but the mother could 
not be driven from her resolution, and the baby 
was accordingly baptized Bisuor Turrie Curtis 

—Rosert Pee. JOuNsTon, a grandson of Sir 

LOBERT PEEL, lives in Springfield, Llinois, and 
is an assistant in the office of the Secretary of 
State. His mother, the daughter of the Prime 
Minister, married Captain JounsTon, of the Brit 
ish navy, and at his death brought her son to 
America. She died a few years ago at an ad 
vanced age, leaving to her sou many bheir-looms 
of the family. A Courier-Journal correspondent, 
writing of her son, says: “* Mr. JOHNSTON is a 
warden of the Episcopal church at Springfield, 
and he and his wife are truly almoners of the 
Lord. One-tenth of their income is laid aside 
for church work and charitable purposes 

—The late Wrieut A. Bainocuvust, of Trappe, 
Pennsylvania, who died on the 2d of October, 
after bequeathing about $20,000 to relatives and 
charitable purposes, leaves the bulk of his estate, 
amounting to over $100,000, to the township of 
Upper Providence and the boroughs of Potts 
town and Norristown, in proportion to the pop- 
ulation of cach, to be invested in building houses 
of moderate size to be rented at low prices to 
poor families 
Mr. Frovuve is about to lecture, on a theme 

novel, to the Edinburgh Philosophical So- 
q , The Uses of a Landed Gentry 

Mr. G. O. Trevecyan, M.P., whoso cleverly 
put together the Life of Lord Macaway, is about 
» a selection from Lord Macaunay’s 
to which he will append explanatory 


s00n 


quite 


N 





writings, 
It will be reproduced here 


rhe copyright of a popular photograph is 
quite a small fortune. That of the Prince of 
Wales iv his Masonic regalia, which belonged to 
Mr. CHances Warkrns, a popular London pl 
tographer, was recently sold at auction for 8900 

The new Sultan has a passion for art carpen 
try and wood carving, and regularly practices at 
them in a private workshop. Probably the most 
potent person in Turkey, after his Majesty, is 
Car. Jenssen, a Mecklenburg German, who was 
so long employed in the prince's shop, and proved 
himself so ingenious a carver, that he became 
Hamip’s sole confidant. Cant is received with 
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marked familiarity in the imperial palace, is per- 
mitted to chat with the Sultan’s chief wife—his 
first love—and has already excited the demon- 
strative jealousy of an army of exalted person- 
ages. 

—The richest woman in England, from rentals 
of real estate, is the Hon. Mrs. MeyNei INGRAM, 
who has an income of $200,000 a year. Lady 
Burpett-Covutts has an income twice as large, 
but hers is m stly in stocks, bonds, and that sort 
of thing. 

—The Emperor of Brazil is about to publish 
an account of his travels in the Old and New 
Worlds. The tirst volume is complete, and con 
tains an account of his travels in the United 
States. The book will be printed in Paris, though 
the emperor has written it in Portuguese. It 
has been translated into English, French, and 
German, and will be published in Decembe 

—The incomes of the principal 
crowned heads are as follows: Czar of Russia, 
$25,000 a day; Sultan of Turkey, $18,000; Em- 
veror of Austria, $10,000; Emperor of Germany, 
bs200 - King of Italy, 86440; Queen of England 
$6720; King of the Belgians, $1643; President 
of the French Republic, 8500. The salary of the 
President of the United States is $137 per day 

—Commodore VANDERBILT is fortunate in 
this, that he has so trained up his son Winiiam 
H. and his grandsons Coxnenive and WiLLiAM 
that they are perfectly competent to take, as in 
deed for some time past they have taken, the re 
sponsible management of his vast railway inter 
ests. Mr. WituiamM H. VANDERBILT was fifty-five 
on the 8th of May last. He married when quite 
young, and has a family of eight children, some 
of whom are married. He farmed it in a gen 
tlemanly way on Staten Island; but when the 
Commodore got control of the Hudson River 
road, he needed all the trustworthy talent that 
was available, and WILLIAM was summoned from 


European 


the farm to take the vice-presidency The old 
est boys bore severally the names of their grand 
fathers, the first being a CorneLivs and the 
second WitiiaM Kissam. There is an older 
Cornevivs (WiiitaM’s brother), This makes 
three CORNELIUS VANDERBILTS now living, the 


youngest being treasurer of the ¢ 
an office worth $10,000 a ye 
thirty 


entral-Hiudson 
Although only 


two, he is in handsome circumstances 
A few years ago he met his grandfather on a 
New-Year’s Day, and the former said, in reply 
to the usual greeting, *‘ ConNeLivs, you have 
been a good boy; here is a little present for 
you.”’ As he said this he placed in his hands a 
check for $50,000, The next son (WiL.tt1aM) Is 
twenty-six, and has for several years served as 
private secretary to his father—an office worth 
83000 a year WILLIAM thus has his sons in 
close intimacy with him in the grand business 


of life—the administration of the railway empire 


Two of his daughters are married, one being the 
wife of the noted carpet dealer SLOAN, whose 
warehouse is one of the features of Broadway 
The other married Colonel Susrugrp. Wit 
1AM still retains his Staten Island farm, and likes 


to look at the place where he passed his hum 
blest and happiest hours t is a meadow of one 
hundred acres, and has a row of cherry-trees a 


mile in length, He was brought up (by his 
mother at least) to attend the Reformed Dutch 
Church, but of late years he has become an Epis 
copalian, and is a member of the ve y of St 
Bartholomew's Church, in Madison Avenue 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Orrvrat returns of the election in Indiana, as pub- 
lished in that State, give W 1 a plurality of 50m, 
None of the Democratic candidates for State offices 


received a majority, but were elected by pluralities of 
from 4211 for one of the Supreme Court judges to 7138 
for Superintendent of Public Instruction 


According to the latest returns, the 
the Weet Virginia Legislature re 
new body being Democratic by 
jority as that of 1876, 

A passenger train on the ¢ 
Jersey ran off the track on ar 


complexion of 
maine unchanged, the 
exactly the same ma 


entral Railroad of New 
open switch at Evona 


on the night of the 24th ult., and was badly wrecked 
Three persons were killed and several injured 
Spotted Tail has been inetalled as chief of the Sioux 


nation by authority of the President and Secretary of 
War. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Tur correspondence of the North German Gazette 
from St. Petersburg denies the more alarming reports, 
euch as those of the concentration of large forces on 
the Turkish frontier and the calling out of the reserves 
The writer says the army i« not yet on a war footing 
Only preliminary measures have 
case of need a considerable ar 
without delay 

The Phare du Boaphore, a ¢ newspa- 
per, rw the text of the epeech delivered by Gen- 
ynatiell, the 
edentials to the neral Ignatieff said 
the Czar understood the difficulties of the 
und although he did not dissi 
Turkey's S« 


on taken, #0 that In 
could be in readiness 
onetantinopl 
tuseian em baseador, on 
Sultas ve 


presenting 


situation, 
his sympathy for 


avonic subjects, he trusted existing difi- 





culties would be remov that the Sultan might im- 
prove t ondition of hb ta The Sultan replied 
in a similar conciliatory etrais He hoped the Czar 
would contribute toward fac iting reforme 

The Spar ish Op ial (razette |} shes a circular 
strictly limiting Non-conformist worship to the inte- 
ior of chapels and cemeteries 

Another revolution occurred in San Domingo, on 
the Sth ult.. in favor of ex eident Gonzales, Pres- 





ident Eepaillat made no 
A Calcutta dispatch to the London Times 


resieta 


etates that 


the prospects for the crope it Bon come dally 
more gloomy The districts of Candeish, Nasenck, 
Ahmednuggur, Poonah, 8! spore, Kala , and Dhar 
mar, containing & popuiatior ft near “ix t one, 
are threatened with severe distress The local gov 
ernment estimates that over two hundred t mara 
persons must be relieved in three districts alone rhe 
monsoon (#pring) crops have entirely failed, and the 
absence of rain prevents the sowing of the rubbee and 
winter crops 4 he Collector of Poonah reports that 
not a single blade of grass is visible for miles. The 
tanke and rivers are drying up, and catt ire dyit 
from #tarvatior The Collector at St a} z sa 
at worse report The govert nt has opened 
works, and is employing peop ! xcavatit tank 
and making roads Th list te threat 

y west of Bombay, in the De« n, and belt with 
irrigation, are who lependent on the ralny seasons 
which follow the two monsoons 

It is reported that a social conspiracy a af ipter 
insurrection, led by Seftores KR Z rand N.S 
meron, have been discovered the Spanieh anthory 
ties. Eighteen generals an e hundred and eigif® 
persons connected wit } » have nm arrested as 
accomplices in the conepira Among the documents 
found by the government are decrees signed by Ruiz 
Zorilla, conferring public appointments upon the tr 
teaded leaders of the iIneurrection. Bonds redeemable 
after the euccess of the movement have also been 
found All the military men arrested were on the 


half-pay list. 
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THE LATE REV. JOHN P. 
DURBIN, D.D. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Joun P. Dursziy, late 
Missionary Secretary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, closed his com- 
plete and well-rounded life, in this 
city, on the 19th day of October. His 
active labors extended over a period 
of fifty-three years, during all of 
which he was one of the very fore- 
most men of Methodism in the Unit- 
ed States. He was born in Bourbon 
County, Kentucky, in 1800. His ear- 
ly educational advantages were slen- 
der, but they were well improved. In 
the year 1819 he entered the travel- 
ing ministry of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and was appointed to 
a circuit in Kentucky. His efforts 
during this period to acquire knowl- 
edge were incessant. Under great 
disadvantages he pursued his stud- 
ies with an ardor which no discour- 
agements could quench. Not long 
after his entrance upon ministerial 
duty he was stationed near Oxford, 
Ohio, the seat of Miami University. 
Here he entered himself regularly as 
a student, attending recitations dur- 
ing the week, and on Sundays preach- 
ing to his congregation. His profi- 
ciency must have been remarkable, 
for soon after graduation he was ap- 
pointed Professor of the Latin and 
Greek Languages in Augusta College, 
Kentucky. While holding this posi- 
tion he made a visit to the States east 
of the Alleghanies, and electrified all 
who heard him by his eloquence. In 
1831 he was elected Chaplain to Con- 
gress, where he established a national 
reputation as a pulpit orator. Among 
his hearers in Washington were Pres- 
ident Jackson, Clay, Wesster, CAL- 
HOUN, and other statesmen of great 
name. The tradition of the effect 
produced by some of his sermons 
preached in the hall of the House of 
Representatives remained long after 
the time of their delivery. The char- 
acteristics of Dr. Dursin’s eloquence 
were simplicity and clearness of state- 
ment, vivid description, and appeal 
which at the close of each discourse 
poured itself out with torrent force. 
In action he was perfect. He ap- 
peared always to possess his emotion 
rather than to be possessed by it; in 
the most impassioned passages of his 
sermons he was entirely master of 
himself. His sway over large audi- 
ences, no matter of what elements 
made up, was absolute. 
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Dr. Dursin was for a short time 
editor of the Christian Advocate of 


this city. In the year 1854 he was elected pres- ] 


ident of Dickinson College, and held the office 
eleven years, resigning in 1845. He was in the 
truest sense the founder and upbuilder of this 
institution. His influence over young men was 
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THE REV. DR. JOHN P. DURBIN 


(Puotocearury ny W. Kerrz 


very strong, and his success as an educator enough | To this service he devoted himself wholly during 
to satisfy any ambition. After a short interval | his remaining years. His talents for administra 
spent in the pastorate, Dr. Dursin was in 1850 | tion were such as are rarely joined with the ora 
appointed Corresponding Secretary of the Mis- | torical temperament. As an executive officer he 


sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. | united deep enthusiasm for Christian n 
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with a prudence which was seldom 
at fault. The prosperity of the Meth. 
odist Missionary Society while under 
his direction was such that its an- 
nual revenues rose from 880,000 to 
$600,000, In 1872 he surrendered 
this important trust to the General 
Conference, sitting in Brooklyn, re- 
ceiving the thanks and reverence of 
the Church to which he had so whol- 
ly dedicated his life 


Dr. Durpin was in every sense a 


great man. His oratorical fame be 
longs to the annals ota past genera- 
tion; many now live, however, who 
have a perfect recollection of his pul- 
pit power. His skill as an adminis 
trator would have enabled him to fill 


any post in church or stat His 
judgment was clear and penetrating, 
his tact unfailing, his manner polish 
ed, his sense of right incorruptible 
He pursued justice always, and in all 
his living was the high-toned Chri 
tian gentleman Few men have died 
of late who have filled so large a 
space in the ecclesiastical history of 
the United States 


CENTENNIAL VIEWS 

On this page we give two interest 
ing sketches from the pencil of Mr 
Tuo. R. Davis, taken in the United 
States Building One of them pre 
sents a view of an Arrapaho Indian 
tent, made of buffak skins, from 
which the hair has been removed by 
soaking in water and beating with 
rods, The poles on which the skins 
are stretched are the most valuable 


part of the structure, as they are 
renerally brought from a great di 
tance, whereas the skins can be ob 
tained any where on the plains, The 
interior of the tent is blackened by 
the smoke of the fire, which, when 
the tent i in use a 1 dwellit is 
kindled on the ground in the centre 
Just behind the tent i } ia 
totem” post, from Alaska, covered 
with t le carvin i ort of rine 
which the Indias col t tk ood 
luck before settir out on a journey 
or engaging in any important enter 
pris Hlung around the tent are 
snow-shoes, bow cases, and other at 
ticles of Indian manufacture and use 
It is a singular fact that the Quaker 
visitors to the Centennial appear to 


take more interest in tl Indian dis 
play than in any other part of th 
Exhibition 


The other illustratiot hows the 
Whaler ( mM which 
tion near the e« of t \ 
lin It i very full | interest ‘ 
conta I ] i ¢ yu | 
gto ti pu t and apt { the 
g out of blubber, ete. Here may | 
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all the implements used by whalemen, from the 
oldest styles to the latest and most improved in- 
ventions, and also a perfect model of a whale- 
ship. The most conspicuous object in the illus- 
tration is the skull of a whale, with a portion of 
the upper jaw. Other marine curiosities are also 
to be seen in this section, such as the formidable 
weapon of the sword-fish, the size of which may 
be judged from the figure of the man in front of 
it. The exhibit attracts gréat attention. 


FAREWELL, SWALLOW. 


On, sister Swallow, stay thy wing, 
And hear what Love will say, 

Ere thou dost join thy lord the Spring 
In countries far away! 


Bright are the lands where thor 
And green the myrtles’ leaves , 

But here is built thy pleasant home, 
Thy nest beneath the eaves. 


wilt roan, 


Did I not watch thee in the spring, 
When skies were gray above, 
And laugh to see thy glancing 
And give thee tender love— 


wing, 


A love that holds the sweetest 
Unbroken though we part? 
For thou not only shared my roof, 

Thou also shared my heart. 


proof, 


“Bird of Return,” farewell! farewell ! 
Speed on thy southward track ; 

Where we may roam none can foretell, 
But may Love bring us back! 


y eee oe 
CA RITA. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Avrnos or “ Tur Curontoies or Cartincrorp,” “ In- 
nocent,” “Squire Arpen,” “Tur Perrervan 
Curate,” “ Ompra,” ETO., ETO. 
a 
CHAPTER XX. 
LITTLE 


THE GIRL IN THE HOSPITAL. 


Oswatp Merepiru had a new direction given 
to his thoughts. He was not, as may be easily 
divined, so clever as Cara gave him credit for 
being, nor, indeed, as his family supposed, who 
knew him better than Cara did; but he was full of 
fancy anda kind of gav, half-intellectual life which 
might be called poetic as far as it went, His 
head was full of the poets, if not of poetry ; and 
a certain joyous consciousness of existence and 
of well-being, which made his own pursuits and 
enjoyments beautiful and important to him, was 
in all he did and said. He was not 80 much self- 
ish as self-occupied, feeling a kind of glory and 
radiance about his youth, and conscious freedom 
and conscious charms which elated him, without 
any absolute vanity or self-love. Naturally all 
the people who were equally self-occupied, or 
whose temperaments ran counter to Oswald's, 
took it for granted that he was vain and selfish ; 
and those who loved him best were often impa- 
tient with him for this happy contentment, which 
made him pleased with his own aimless ways 
and indifferent to every thing that demanded ar y 
exertion from him which would interfere with the 
smooth current of his enjoyable and enjoying life. 
For himself, he was too good-natured to criticise 
or find fault with any one; having no ideal him- 
self to derange his satisfaction with his own cir- 
cumstances and behavior, he had no ideal for 
others, and was quite content that they too should 
enjoy themselves as they pleased, and find each 
for himself the primrose paths which suited him 
best ; but he did not inquire into the primrose 
paths of others. He was so pleased with his own, 
so ready to tell any body how delightful it was, 
how he enjoyed it, what pretty fancies it abound- 
ed in, and pleasant evenings, and merry sunshiny 
ways. Of Edward, who worked, he had the kind- 
est toleration, as for an odd fellow who found his 
pleasure that way; and his mother, who sympa- 
thized with every body, he regarded also, with half- 
laughing, satisfied eyes, as one whose peculiar in- 
clinations laid her open to a charge of “ humbug,” 
which, perhaps, was not quite without foundation. 
Let every body follow their own way; that was 
the way in which, of course, they found most 
pleasure, he said to himself, and in the lightness 
of his heart had no idea of any other rule. Cara 
had brought in a new and very pleasant element 
into his life; he liked to go to her and tell her 
what he was doing, and receive that ready sym- 
pathy which was to him something like the per- 
fume of flowers—a thing for which it was quite 
unnecessary to make any return, but which was 
delightful to receive, and add a something more 
exquisite and delicate to the very atmosphere in 
which this young demi-god lived caressed by gods 
and men. What more could he do for Cara or any 
one but communicate his own satisfaction to her, 
make her a sharer in the pleasure he felt in him- 
self and his life? He was “ very fond” of Cara. 
He would not, for a moment, have permitted any 
one to take her companionship and sympathy from 
him. To tell Cara, was not that the first thing 
that occurred to him when any thing happened, 
any new gratification or success ? As for hear- 
ing from her in return what thoughts came into 
her little head, what happened in her quiet life— 
that did not occur to Oswald. To talk of himself 
seemed so much more natural and so muck more 
interesting to Cara as well as to himself. Was 
it not really so? He was a man, three-and-twen- 
ty, at the very most triumphant moment of life, 
free to go any where he pleased, to do any thing 
he liked, strong, clever, handsome, sufficiently 
rich. Could any circumstances be more delight- 
ful, more satisfactory? No woman, let alone a 
little girl, without freedom of action, could be so 
well off, so consciously at the “ high top-gallant” 
of mortal pleasantness. The sense of this suf- 
fused, so to speak, his whole being. It was not 
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selfishness, any more than happiness is selfish- 
ness; there was even a kind of spontaneous un- 
conscious gratitude in it for all the pleasant things 
in his lot. 

It was with this feeling strong in his mind 
that he had walked along the streets the day of 
the accident to the little school-girl. It had been 
just his luck to meet with a true Perugino face. 
Little processions of school-children are the com- 
monest things in the world, but you might have 
passed a hundred of them before you came upon 
any thing like the soft Umbrian glow of that 
complexion, that tender roundness of the soft 
form, the devout, sweet eyes. The incident itself, 
it was true, was something of a break upon the 
general felicity; but Oswald was able to hope 


| that the little girl whom he had carried with the 











utmost care and kindness to the hospital, with a 
sympathetic pallor on his handsome face, would 
turn out to be not so much hurt, or at least would 
mend rapidly and be none the worse. He felt 
very sorry for the poor little thing, yet felt there 
was a little luck in it, for otherwise he could only 
have looked at the Perugino, not spoken to her 
as he did now. He found out the name of the 
house to which she belonged, and asked permis- 
sion of the Sister who had been in charge of the 
procession to go and inquire for the little suffer- 
er. “ Alas, I am afraid for a long time inquiries 
must be made here!” she said, but gave him her 
name, Sister Mary Jane, with natural pleasure in 
the kindness of so handsome a young man, and 
one who looked so comme il faut and like a gen- 
tleman. It is just as good of an ugly and com- 
mon person to be kind, but somehow nobody 
thinks so, and Oswald’s anxiety to hear of the 
child’s progress showed exceptional virtue in the 
mind now of the good Sister. “Never say the 
upper classes are indifferent to other people’s 
welfare,” said Sister Mary Jane. “I don’t believe 
a working-man could have shown half so much 
feeling.” And young Agnes, in the novices’ class, 
said nothing against it, but admired secretly and 
wondered why he had looked at her so, and wheth- 
er by any chance they might ever meet again. 
Oswald, for his part, went away from the hospi- 
tal with his head full of that new “ poem” which 
he had begun on the spot, even before the rap- 
prochement of the accident— 
“ From old Pietro’s canvas gently spring, 
Fair face !"— 

That was all the length he got; he discarded the 
other line anda half which I have already record- 
ed, and went about all day musing on that “ fair 
face!’ to himself. It made a suggestive break 
in the verse which was delightful to him, and 
gave him a point of pleasure the more—pleasure 
and piquant suggestion of other sweetness to 
come, 

Next day he went, as he felt it his duty to do, 
to the hospital to inquire for the child; and in 
the waiting-room he found, to his wonder and de- 
light, the Perugino herself, waiting meekly for 
news, but accompanied by a somewhat grim per- 
sonage, who would have been the lay Sister of a 
Roman Catholic Sisterhood, but whom Oswald 
did not know (nor do I) how to classify in the 
spick and span new conventual system of Angli- 
canism. She kept apart with humility, but she 
kept her eye from under the poke-bonnet fixed 
upon the young lady whom she attended, so that 
Oswald was able to exchange only a few words 
with her. The little girl had her leg broken, 
which was very serious; but she had passed a 
good night and was going on well, which was 
more cheerful, and restored the smiles to the 
young faces of the inquirers, to whom it was fur- 
ther intimated that on a certain day her friends 
might be admitted to see the little patient. “Oh, 
thanks, I will come!” cried Agnes ; and then she 
explained with a blush that poor littke Emmy was 
an orphan, and had no friends out of the “ House.” 
“ But every body is fond of her there,” she added. 
Perhaps it was the coming in of some new feel- 
ing into his mind that made Oswald as effusive 
and sympathetic as his mother herself would 
have been. “ Then God bless the House,” he said, 
“for taking such care of the friendless !” Agnes 
looked at him gratefully with humid eyes 

* Then you are not one of the people who dis- 
approve of it ?’ she said. “ Indeed, they do things 
there we could not do staying at home.” 

“ Ah,” said Oswald, with a smile, “ I can see you 
are wanted to stay at home, and I don’t wonder.” 

The girl shrank back a little. “I am nota 
Sister,” she said, with girlish dignity. “Iam not 
good enough. I only teach. We must go back 
now.” 

He stood aside with his hat in his hand to let 
them pass, and even the lay Sister, not used to 
courtesies, was moved by the politeness in which 
her humble person had a share. “I never sawa 
more civil-spoken gentleman,” she said, as they 
went toward the “ House.” Agnes in her private 
heart felt that he was more than a civil-spoken 
gentleman. How tenderly he had carried the child, 
and how good it was to take the trouble of going 
to inquire after her; and what kind enthusiasm 
was in his face when he bade God bless the House 
for taking care of the friendless! Ah, that was 
how it ought to be thought of! The bread and 
butter of the little orphans was somehow more 
noble than that bread and butter which had dis 
gusted her at home when all her little brothers 
and sisters were squabbling for it, and mamma 
scolding the elder girls for letting them make such 


| a noise, and the whole house filled with insubor- 


dination and confusion. Her work there was 
more satisfactory, and Louisa, who did not mind, 
and who scolded back when there was 
scolding going on, was quite enough for all that 
was wanted. But still Agnes felt very glad that 
“the gentleman” had set her present life before 
her thus again as help to the friendless. In real- 
ity, taking the facts of the case, it was always the 
bread and butter; but that was noble when given 
to orphans and the friendless which was but com- 
monplace when dispensed to one’s brothers and 
sisters. Stili, life, take it how you will, in a vul- 
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garish common rectory full of children, or in a 
“House” devoted to the help of one’s fellow- 
creatures, is an unheroic sort of affair at the best. 
There is no making up to that ideal that flies 
from you further and further as life goes on. 
Does not every thing turn into commonplace as 
one’s hands touch it, as one executes it, the great 
imagination gliding ever further and further off, 
mocking you from the skies? So Agnes felt as 
she went back to the “ House” to go on with the 
lessons of the little orphans, in their somewhat 
dingy school-room all the afternoon. 
As for Oswald, he pursued his walk, more and 
more delighted with this new adventure, 
** From old Pietro’s canvas feebly sprung, 
The gentle form devouring to my heart, 
Of that dear image, sweet and fair and young, 
Image beloved of art; 


Which in all ages represents the dream 
Of all perfection”— 


Here he broke down; there was nothing fitly 
rhyming to ‘*dream” which would suit his sub- 
ject, unless it was something about a “ wondrous 
theme,” which would be commonplace. Here ac- 
cordingly he stuck, with other monosyllables rush- 
ing about hopelessly in his head, in the pleased 
excitement of a rhymster with a new source of 
inspiration. Better than staying athome! What 
would be better than staying at home would be 
to take this Perugino away to see the other Peru- 
ginos in the world, to carry her off to the love- 
liest places that could be thought of, to wander 
with her by river-sides and in green woods and 
by summer seas. Italy! that would be better 
than staying at home, better than the “ House” 
with its orphans. Such an idea as this had never 
crossed Oswald’s mind before. He had thought 
that he had been in love—indeed, he was in love 
(was not he ?) with Cara even now, and could not 
be content without her sympathy. But never 
before had he felt it necessary to think of the 
other, of the individual he was in love with, first 
before himself. Now, however, that it had come 
to him to do this, he did it in his characteristic 
way. How sweet it would be to carry her off from 
all these vulgar scenes, to show her every thing 
that was beautiful, to show himself to her as the 
very source of felicity, the centre of every thing ! 
A teacher in a charity school, of course she was 
poor. He would like to make her rich, to clothe 
her beautifully, to give her part of all his own 
delights. How sweet it would be! and how grate- 
ful she would be! and how those liquid eyes would 
look full of eloquent thanks! He laughed at him- 
self as he went on. Why, this was something 
new, another delight added to the pleasures of 
his life, the delight of generosity, which he had 
never known before. To be sure, it was all in im- 
agination ; but is not imagination the better part 
of life ? 

On the visitors’ day Oswald went back again 
to the hospital, and found out there exactly the 
length of time that the said visitors were allowed 
to stay. She would remain to the last, he felt 
sure, to comfort the little patient. And his pains 
were successful. At the last moment, when the 
doors were almost closing, she came running 
through the great hall apologizing to the porter 
for being so late, the ladybood of the light figure 
and soft step showing very distinctly after the 
crowd of good, honest, anxious women, mothers 
or wives of the patients who had come out be- 
fore her. Agnes was by herself, for the “ House” 
was not far off, and her dress was a sufficient 
protection to her. It was not a protection, how- 
ever, against Oswald, who came eagerly up with 
a pretense of being just too late to inquire, which 
delighted himself as the cleverest expedient. 
“How is she?” he asked, quite anxiously, and 
Agnes gave her report with the greatest gravity. 
The little girl was making quite satisfactory 
progress. She was very well cared for and quite 
comfortable, though she had cried when her vis- 
itor left her. “That was not so wonderful,” 
Agnes said, seriously, “for I was like a sight of 
home to her, you know.” 

“{ don’t think it was at all wonderful,” said 
Oswald, with equal gravity; “had it been me, I 
should have cried too.” 

She looked at him suspiciously with rising col- 
or; but Oswald looked innocence itself. He 
went on quietly walking by her side as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world. “Are your 
pupils all orphans,” he asked, “or are others re- 
ceived ?” with the air of a philanthropist who 
has troops of poor children to dispose of. This 
was what Agnes thought, and the “ House” was 
in want of funds, as where is the “ House” that 
is not? She answered with some eagerness. 

“I think if they have lost one parent. I know 
we have widows’ children, and they are very glad 
if kind people will send children to be paid for,” 
she said. “But perhaps that was not what you 
meant ?” 

“]T have not got any children to send; but I 
should like to subscribe to such an exceilent in- 
stitution. Charities are often so unsatisfactory,” 
he said, in his most solemn tone, with a gravity 
which was portentous. 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” she said, doubtfully. “I 
do not know very much about charities, but I am 
sure the Sisters would be very glad; they have 
more to do than they have money for, 1 know. 
They are always wanting to do more.” 

“TI suppose I might send my offering,” said 
Oswald, clumsily, to Sister Mary Jane? If you 
will kindly show me where the convent is I will 
see her at once.” 

“it y,” said Agnes, then looked at 
him again with a shade of doubt on her face. 
He was not like the sort of person to visit Sister 
Mary Jane; still, if he brought subscriptions, had 
she any right to stop him’ She went along by 
his side for another moment demure and quiet. 
As for Oswald, between his terror of awakening 
her suspicions and his desire to laugh at his own 
dissimulation, his usual readiness quite failed 
him. He, too, walked by her as grave as a 
judge. He dared not look at her lest he should 
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laugh, and he dared not laugh lest he should de- 
stroy his chances once and for all. 

“T have seen convents abroad,” he said at last, 
“but none in England. Forgive my curiosity ; 
are the same rules observed? Is there a Lady 
Don’t be 
angry with me if I show my ignorance.” 

“T never was abroad,” said Agnes; “there is 
a Sister Superior, that is all.” 

“Then I suppose the Abbesses exist only in 
name ?” he said, with an insinuating smile. 

“T have not read many books.” Then she 
thought she was perhaps uncivil to a man who 
was coming with a subscription. “ Papa did not 
approve of light books, and I have not much 
time for reading now.” 

“You have not been there long? Is the rou- 
tine severe? Don’t think I am asking from mere 
curiosu~,” said Oswald; “ indeed, I have a motive 
in wishing to know.” 

“Oh no, not severe; there is a great deal to 
do. We have to attend to all the children. If 
you are fond of children it is not at all hard; but 
what one wishes for is to be quiet sometimes,” 
said Agnes; “that is not so easy when the place 
is so full.” 

“Ah! I know a girl who has too much quiet, 
who would like to be in a full house and hear 
other people’s voices.” 

“Lots are very different in this world,” said 
Agnes, with gentle wisdom; “one can not tell 
which to choose. The only safe thing is to do 
one’s best; to aim at something good.” 

“Or to make the best of what we have,” said 
Oswald. 

A flush of sudden color came to her face. “It 
is surely best to aim at something above us,” she 
said, with some confusion; “just to be content 
can not be the highest good, if what we have by 
nature is nothing but what others can do just as 
well. Is not that a reason for taking the matter 
into one’s own hands and trying something 
better ?” 

Special pleading! He could see in her eyes, in 
her every expressicn, that this was her own case 
which she was arguing with such warmth, and 
that indeed there was some doubt in her mind as 
to this highest idea which she had followed. And 
in the fervor of the self-argument she had forgot- 
ten that she did not know him, and that he had 
no right to be walking thus familiarly by her side. 

“The worst is,” he said, “ that when we follow 
an ideal, the result is sometimes disappointment. 
Have you not found it so?” 

She blushed very deeply, and cast a wondering 
glance up at him, astonished at his penetration. 
“I did not say so,” she cried. “I am not disap- 
pointed, only one did not think of all the details. 
But things are never so beautiful as what things 
are in your imagination, that is all.” 

“Tt is always so,” he said, stealing always a 
little further on. “For then this world would 
be a sadly unsatisfactory place, and life would 
not be worth living.” 

“ Ah, every body says so.” cried Agnes; “ that 
is what I always rebel at. Because one thing dis- 
appoints you, why should every thing? They say 
the world is so bad, all full of delusion; but God 
made it. It can not be so bad if we took pains 
enough to find out what is best.” 

Oswald’s heart was touched by the eagerness 
in her face and the beauty of its dimples, but a 
little by the contrast between this young creat- 
ure’s abstract purpose and his own want of any 
purpose at all. “Iam not good enough to keep up 
such an argument,” he said, ingenuously enough ; 
“] am afraid I am content to get along just as it 
happens from day today. You make me blush 
for myself.” 

When he said this an overpowering blush cov- 
ered the face which was turned toward him under 
the poke-bonnet. “Oh, what have I been say- 
ing!” she cried, crimson with shame and com- 
punction. How she had been talking to a stran- 
ger, a man, a person whose very name she did not 
know! What would the Sisters say ? what would 
mamma say if she knew? Would not this hei- 
nous offense against all the proprieties prove ev- 
ery thing they had ever said against her inde- 
pendent outset in the world? And he, what 
could he think? Agnes wished the pavement 
might open and swallow her up—as it had done 
onee or twice before—not very quiet, crises of 
history. She could not run away from him ; that 
would be a worse folly still, especially as the 
“ House” was already in sight. But she shrank 
away from him as far as the narrow pavement 
would permit, and did not dare to look at him 
again. 

“ You have said nothing but what it was good 
to say,” he said, hurriedly. “Do not be angry 
with yourself for having spoken to me. Iam not 
unworthy of it. It will do me good, and it can 
not have harmed you. I do not even know your 
name’’—here he made a slight pause, hoping she 
might tell him—* mine is Oswald Meredith. Iam 
not much good ; but if any thing could make me bet- 
ter it would be hearing what you have said. Life 
is perhaps too pleasant to me, and I don’t take 
thought enough of what is best, but I will think 
of you and try,” said Oswald, with a little innocent, 
honest, natural hypocrisy. He meant it for the 
moment though he did not mean it. A little glow 
of virtuous feeling rose in his breast. Yes, to be 
sure, he too would think of what was best in life, 
and do it. Why not? It would be good and right 
in itself, and agreeable to her. To be sure he 
would do it. The resoiution was very easy, and 
gave him a quiet warm glow of virtue and good- 
He had no secret wickedness to give up, 
or struggles with favorite vices to look forward 
He would be good, certainly, and made up 
his mind to it with all the bland confidence and 
light-hearted certainty of a child. 

And then he went across the street to the 
“ House,” and put down his name for such a sub- 
scription as made the heart leap within the sober 
bosom of Sister Mary Jane. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE physiological world in England has lately 
been very much exercised by the probability of 
the passage of a law of Parliament forbidding 
the prosecution of experimental researches upon 
living animals, and every agency at command 
has been invoked to show the very great injury 
that will necessarily arise to the cause of science 
and to the community if such an enactment be 
definitely made. Thus far, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, the naturalists and physiologists, while 
assenting to a certain amount of restriction, pro- 
test against being limited in the direction of 
their researches; and Dr. Bensamin W. Ricu- 
ARDSON has published a series of papers in Na- 
ture, presenting his own experiences, and show- 
ing the number and character of the researches 
which have resulted in highly important appli- 
cations to medical and surgical treatment. 

Among the more recent commuisfications on 
this subject is that relating to the application of 
the nitrate of amyl—a substance which has been 
known for many years, but which he claims to 
have been the first to utilize and apply in cases 
where nothing else will answer the purpose. 

As the result of his experiments upon frogs 
and other animals, he recommended it as a prob- 
able antagonist to tetanus or locked-jaw, and, not 
long after, an opportunity was offered of testing 
this in the case of a man who was attacked with 
the disease. Under the inhalation of the vapor 
of the nitrate of amyl his muscles relaxed, and 
whenever the spasm threatened to recur, the 
administration of the vapor relaxed the contrac- 
tion. So for nine days, during which an ounce 
of the remedy was given by inhalation, and death 
from the spasm was prevented. By thus holding 
on, the cause of the spasm became inactive, and 
the recovery was secured. 

He quotes also an experiment by Dr. Fow.er, 
of New York, in which this substance was used 
in a similar case with success; but on an ex- 
haustion of the supply, the attack returned with 
severity, and after the lapse of sixty hours a re- 
administration was made, and a final cure ef- 
fected. 

Other special applications of the same sub- 
stance are in cases of angina pectoris, of acute 
spasmodic asthma, and of severe colic. 





We have already referred to the researches of 
Mr. WortuHincton G. SmitrH upon the life his- 
tory of the potato disease, and which, according 
to mary botanists, he has succeeded in working 
out very satisfactorily, and has solved many of 
the problems connected with its development. 
He announces that he has concocted a material 
which is not only a perfect insecticide, with ten 
times the potency of preparations of sulpho-car- 
bolate of potassium, but is at the same time 
quickly fatal to all fungoid growths, while it can 
be so prepared as to be positively useful vo plants 
of the field. Mr. Smita proposes to place this 
substance in the hands of the public, but which 
he will probably patent, or the sale of which he 
will control, as an antidote to Prronospora in- 
JSestans, 





Professor James OrTON lias nearly completed 
his preparations for the exploration of the river 
Bent, a little-known tributary of the Madeira 
River, the largest affluent of the Amazon. Oth- 
er branches of the Madeira are the Itenez, which 
forms the dividing line between Brazil and Bo- 
livia, and the Mamore, which flows through the 
heart of Bolivia, and is navigable six hundred 
miles. The Beni rises near the city of La Paz, 
and cuts its way around the base ¥ ~— 
and out upon the vast plain of the Upper 
Madelrn. At be weseth it is more than 3000 tect 
wide, with a depth of eight fathoms. One of its 
nineteen tributaries, the Mayu-tata, is said to be 
navigable to within ove hundred and fifty miles 
of Cuzco. 

Professor ORTON thinks the exploration of the 
Beni will open to emigration and commerce 
one of the richest countries on the globe—the 
mountains of Cuzco, Carabaya, and Apolobam- 
ba, a region containing inexhaustible mines of 
silver and gold, worked by the old Incas and la- 
ter Spaniards, to say nothing of the dense for- 
ests of valuable timber, dye-woods, and medicinal 
plants. The finest quality of Peruvian bark is 
gathered from the mountains along the Beni, 
which is said to be superior to that of Guayaquil. 
It includes every variety of climate and soil, 
from the region of perpetual snow down to that 
of tropical plants. 

Professor OnTON sums up the special objects 
of the survey as follows: 1. To salve some of 
the most interesting and important geograph- 
ical problems of the day. 2. To search for the 
traces of the ancient military roads, probably 
built by the Inca Yurpangui when he invaded 
that region. 3. Too up the trade of the east- 
ern slope of the Andes with the United States. 
In Professor OrToN’s opinion, the search for 
the source of the Nile, while of not greater in- 
terest than that of the Beni, is of very much 
less commercial value. 





No group of animals appears to have so many 
peculiarities in connection with the act of re- 
production and the treatment of the eggs and 
young as fish, and Mr. W. Savitte Kent has 
lately announced quite a new illustration of this 
fact in the London Field, as shown by observa- 
tions made at the Westminster Aquarium upon 
the crested blenny of England. On one occasion 
his attention was attracted to certain bead-like 
bodies attached to the fins of one of the speci- 
mens lately received. These proved to be eggs, 
but it was not yet certain whether they were 
carried by the male or the female fish. Gener- 
ally, where the eggs are protected by the parent, 
it is the male that assumes this duty. in the 

ipe-fish and sea-horse especially the eggs, when 
aid by the female, are carried under the abdo 
men of the male until hatched. 





Professor P. B. Wiison, of Boston, lately an- 
nonnced the discovery, in the ashes of plants 
which had been fertilized with the so-called 
Richmond infusorial earth, of sundry specimens 
of diatoms, which, in his opinion, had been taken 
up and assimilated, suggesting to him the gener- 
al employment of this earth, which occurs some- 
times in large quantities, as best supplying the 
silicas that the cereals and other plants require. 
The interest taken in the announcement was 
very great, and it had scarcely appeared before 
the public when the special microscopists at- 
tacked the conclusions as published in the May 
number of the American Journal of Science and 
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in the July number of the Popular Science Review. 
They called attention to the fact that the Rich- 
mond infusorial earth is almost exclusively of 
mariue origin, while the forms figured by Pro- 
fessor WILSON as obtained by him from the ash- 
es of plants are of fresh-water origin and totaliv 
distinct in genera, among them Cymatopleura,: f 
which, with the exception ofa very doubtful spe- 
cies, not a single marine species is known. There 
is also a complete chain of Bacillaria paradora 
represented by Professor WILSON as having been 
taken up bodily into the cuticle of the plant. 
Neither of these forms is to be found in the 
Richmond infusorial earth, nor, indeed, any of 
the others figured. 

The critics of Professor W1Lson’s article fur- 
thermore remark that diatoms can at almost any 
time be found adhering to straw that has been 
lying on the ground, having taken them up off 
the soil, which, when washed, exhibit no traces 
of such organisms. 





For some years past the Meteorological Socie- 
ty of Scotland has been endeavoring to ascertain 
the connection, if any, between the physical 
conditions of the atmosphere and the water of 
the sea and the appearance of herring on the 
coast of Scotland, this fishery being, as is well 
known, a very important interest in that coun 
try, and one employing a large capital and many 
men. The results of their labors, after a careful 
consideration of all the facts and conditions, 
may be summed up in the proposition that the 
“take’”’ of herring is most abundant when and 
where the temperature of the sea is lowest. It 
was found that the temperature of the sea for 
the east coast of Scotland from the middle of 
August to the close of the fishing season was 
continuously and considerably higher in 1875 
than in 1874; and that the catch of herring was 
continuously and considerably lower during 1875 
than during the same period in 1874. When the 
temperature at the surface of the sea was high, 
the fish were found in the deeper parts of the 
water, preferring the lower to the higher tem- 
perature. 

When a thunder-storm has prevailed on any 
of the days devoted to fishing, a good “ take”’ 
of — may be expected, but on tl follow- 
ing day, few if any fish are caught on that part 
of the coast, unless at the extreme verge of a 
deep part of the sea, as if the fish were retreat- 
ing thither. To settle these points on a more 
definite basis, and to give greater precision to 
their investigations, the Meteorological Society 
of Scotland desires the fishermen generally to 
observe the temperature of the sea at the sur- 
face and also at the depth at which the fish strike 
the coast, the amount of trouble involved in this 
being very incommensurate with the practical 
results that promise to be obtained therefrom 
By a somewhat similar series of observations, 
prosecuted by Von Fxreepen, of Hamburg, it 
was ascertained that northwest winds are best 
for large catches of herring, and northerly winds 
better than southerly, westerly better than east- 
erly; also that moderately strong winds, suffi 
cient to ruffle the surface of the sea, are better 
than calm weather, and light winds almost as 
unfavorable as stiff breezes. It is not impossible 
that before long the herring fishery may be reg- 
ulated by the thermometer, and that the nets will 
be shot not at random, as heretofore, but with an 
almost absolute certainty of finding the fish 

In further illustration of the influence of tem- 

erature on the herring fishery of Scotland, we 
earn that during the week ending August 19 
last the temperature of the water off the coast 
of Northumberland kept at from 58° to 59°, but 
that on the 21st it fell to 55°, and on this day her- 
ring were caught for the first time. Since then 
the shoals have been so great that several vessels 
have sustained heavy losses by the weight of the 
herring carrying the nets to the bottom. 

During the whole of the warm weather of the 
past summer the catch of herring was very light, 
and it was not until the change of temperature 
that they came within range of the nets. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP 

Tur little readers of America have to thank Mesers. 
Appleton & Co. for a handsome and cheap reprint of 
the popular child’s paper Chatterbox for 1876, which 
the London publishers have held at a price which ex- 
cluded it from many households where it will now be 
a welcome visitor. Failing to induce the American 
agents of the London house to furnish ap edition for 
this country at reasonable rates to large booksellers, 
the Mesers. Appleton announced their intention to 
prepare an American edition, to be sold at a price 
which would place it within the reach of every body— 
an enterprise which the American agents of our En- 
glish cousins pooh-poohed as impracticable. But here 
we have it—a book of more than 400 pages, an exact 
fac-simile of the London edition, with all the illustra- 
tions, long and short stories, poems, and anecdotes in 
which little readers take such bearty delight. This is 
by no means the only instance in which English pub- 
lishers have been foiled in attempting to control the 
American book market in their own interest. The 
London edition of Green's Short History of the English 
People, for instance, was exported to this country with 
the express intention of overriding American compe- 
tition; but the edition published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, improved by the addition of an elaborate 
map of England in the nineteenth century, placed the 
work before American readers at a price which com- 
pelled the London publishers to withdraw the foreign 
edition, and desist from the attempt to force American 
readers to buy the work as manufactured in London. 





The weather plays strange freaks nowadays. Indeed, 
this whole vear has been notable in a meteorological 
point of view—as a Centennial year properly should 
be. While yet the green leaves clang unseared to the 
trees, an October snow whitened the ground in various 
sections of the country, even as far south as Wash- 
ington. It was curious to read such an item as this: 

“Sr. Joun, N. B., October 17.—The Quebec train to- 
day arrived six hours and a half late, having been de- 
tained by a anow-storm in the north, where two feet of 
snow covered the track in some places.” 

It made people wonder if the old-fashioned Indian 
summers had gone out of style. A Boston journal in- 
formed its readers that snow had fallen in that city in 
nine instances during the month of October within the 
past thirty-three years. In 1570 it snowed there as early 
as the 6th of October, and in 1867, on September 30, 
there was a reguiar old-fashioned snow-storm. How- 
ever, this season the cold winds and frost soon gave 
place to those hazy, mellow days which are the peculiar 
charm of autumn. To be sure, in many parts of the 


| country the brilliant foliage, the glory of October, has | 








been noticeably absent—a disappointing circumstance | 
to lovers of nature in general, and to collectors of au- | 
tumn leaves in particular. 





The scanty supply of Croton water in the reservoirs 
has been the cause of much solicitude of late. In an 
official statement made by Mr. Campbell, Commission- 
er of Public Works, he remarks that it is probably not 
known generally that from June until the present time 
(October 18), a period of over four months, the drought | 
in the Croton Valley and its tributaries has been unex- | 
ampled within the past fifty years. Since June 32 no 
water has run over the Croton Dam except for the short | 
space of fourdays. The Croton River itself has dwin- 
died to the dimensions of a mere brook, and resort has 
necessarily been had to the artificial reservoirs at 
Boyd's Corners, and to the natural lakes of Westches- 
ter and Putnam counties, During this period of un- 
precedented drought, 4,470,000,000 gallons of water have 
been drawn from the water stored up in these basins. 
The Commissioner expressed his belief in the necessity 
of another aqueduct to meet the increasing wants of a 
great and growing city. Orders have been isened to 
guard against any needless waste of the Croton, al- 
though there is no immediate apprehension that the 
city will suffer for water. 





The total number of admissions to the Centennial 
Exhibition up to the close of October 19 was 7,620,213. 


A gentleman who has been a guest of Governor | 
liayes during the past summer says that during a long | 
visit he heard the Governor mention his Presidential 
candidacy but once, which was upon the receipt of a 
letter of congratulation from the poet Whittier. The | 
Governor, after reading the letter to his family, turned 
to Mrs. Hayes with the remark, “ Well, wife, if we are 
not elected, we shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that a great many good men voted for us.” 





On the “ Delaware and Maryland Day” a larger throng 
was attracted to the Centennial Exhibition than on 
any previous occasion, except “ Pennsylvania Day.” 
The novel event of the day was the tournament—a 
sport popular in the South, but almost wholly un- 
known at the North. Something like 75,000 persons 
gathered on the slope of George's Hill to witness the 
tournament. Fifteen knights were selected for the 
contest from a lerge number who wished to compete 
They did not tilt at each other, but at smal! rings eue- 


pended from archways, which they tried to bear off on 
their lances, To win a prize, the knight must carry off 
three rings. The game requires skillful horsemanship, 
a steady hand, and a keen eye, for the rings must be 
taken by the rider when at full speed, and one after 
another with great rapidity. 

A valuable treasure has been recently received by 
the Peabody Museum of Yale College—nearly a thou- 
sand specimens of ancient pottery dug up in Missouri. 
They are supposed to be about 2000 years old. 





The Methodist ministers of Boston—forty to eight | 
have passed resolutions disapproving the policy of 
holding camp-meetings on Sunday. 





James Lick, the San Francisco millionaire, was bur- 
ied, at his own request, on the top of Mount Hamilton, 
the site of the observatory provided for by one of his | 
trust funds. | 

Our picture of prize horses at the Centennial Live- 
stock Show, published in the last number of Harper's | 
Weekly, was engraved from photographs by Mr. E. F. 
Hovey, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. John Moran. 


The negatives were made by 


In connection with the recent heartless hoax of cir- 
culating a false report of Commodore Vanderbilt's 
death by meane of a forged telegram, the law govern- 
ing forgery designed to influence stocks, etc., may be 
of general interest. It is found in the laws of 1874, as 
follows: 


“ Every person who ehall knowingly circulate fala 
intelligence with the intent of deprec lating or advan- 
cing the market price of the public funds of the United 
States, or of any State or Territory thereof, or of any | 
foreign country or government, or the stocks, bonds, | 
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or evidence of debt of any corporation or association, 
or the market price of any merchandise or commodity 
whatever, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be punished upon conviction thereof by a 
fine of not exceeding $5000, and imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding three years, or either.” 

The law further declares that every person who shall 
forge the name of any person with intent to advance 
or depreciate the market price of any funds, bonds, 
stocks, of gold, silver, or bullion, or any merchandise 
whatever, shall be punished by imprisonment in a 
State-prison for a term not exceeding five years, 

At the tenth annual meeting of St. John's Guild it 
was etated that 42,000 persons had been assisted by 
the guild during the past year. These have been vis- 
ited at their homes, and help given according to their 
needs, Over 28,000 sick children were taken on excur- 
sions during the summer by the St. John’s Floating 
Hospital. 





It is not often that a lady ie married by her own 
mother; but not long ago Mra. Phebe A. Hannaford, 
a minister in Jersey City, performed the marriage cer- 
emony at ber daughter's wedding. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of New 
York offers an attractive programme to members dur- 
ing the coming season. The annual ticket is five dol- 
lars, which entitles the possessor to a variety of privi- 
leges. There are arrangements for healthful exercise, 
such as gymnasium and bowling-alleys; a course of 
thirteen popular lectures, the fret being on November 
8; classes in German, French, Spanish, book-ke« ping, 
penmanship, and vocal music; a library of over 11,000 
volumes; a reading-room with 360 papers and maga- 
zines, both foreign and American; a literary society 
which meets once a week; monthly social receptions, 
including readings, concerta, or exhibitions. To the 
lectures and receptions each member is entitled to bring 
alady withhim. As is well known, there are also re- 
ligious privileges of the best and most attractive kind, 
of which all members may avail themaclves—Bible 
classes, prayer-meetings, social singing services. And 
young men desiring friendly advice on any question 
are cordially invited to call on the secretary at his of 
fice in the Association Building, or addrese him by 
letter. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Fourpn.—“I meant to have told you of that hole,” 
said a gentleman to his friend, who, walking in hie 
garden, etumbied into a pit of water. “No matter,’ 
said the friend, “1 have found it.’ 

_— 

Desinane Qvauteas—Silver ones 
-_ 

“I don't think,” says old Mra. Prawn, “that book 
keeping is a very sedate employment They muet 
get,” she added, thoughtfully, “so much exercise run- 
ning up the columns." 

_— 
Why does a person who is poorly lose his sense of 
touch 7?—Because he don’t feel well 
> 
Romantic Deatun—A young lady drowned in teara. 
-> 

An old gentleman who is getting “ thin at the top” 
says, “* Always pick out a baid-headed barber to shave 
you, because he can't consistently ask you to buy any 
hair restorative 

-_- — 

An Irishman on board a vessel when ehe was on the 
point of foundering, being desired to come on deck na 
she was going down, replied that he had no wish to go 
on deck to see himeeclf drowned. 

—_— 

A belated citizen, from whom a policeman was try- 
ing to reecue a lamp-post a few mornings ago, violent- 
ly resisted the endeavor, exclaiming, “* Lemme ‘lone; 
I'm (hic) hold’n’ th’ fort.” 

= 

“Sambo, can you explain de nature ob de ‘lectric 
telegraph 7?” “Ob course I can, Pete He am like 
what you call a big dog—you tread on his tall in Phila- 
delphia, and he bark in New York.” 

- 

“Did you ever,” aske the Cincinnat! Times, “ watch 
the noiseless movements of a pretty girl's lips as her 
drese is trodden upon, and marvel at the eelf-command 
which enables her to do the situation justice in so quiet 
amanner2? A dozen fonte of type wouldn't furnish 


dashes enough to represent the remarke of the average 
man under like incitement 





THE SOLID SOUTH 


"We 
been crimes committed in its name 


have no right to see the Constitution 
No just and honest man will say that free govern- 


trampled under foot because there have 


ment ought to be stamped out in South Carolina because Governor Ames of Mississippi 


deserved defcat."—New York Tribune, 1876. 
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THE POLITICAL LOTTERY. * 


“AND HERE CHOOSE I. JOY BE THE CONSEQUENCE !"—Swaksreare. 
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THE DANGER AND THE HOPE 
OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Tue election of 1876 is at hand. Unusual cir- 
cumstances have invested it with extraordinary 
importance, and once more, in its Centennial year, 
the fate of the republic seems to rest upon the 
result of a single contest. In nearly all the South- 
ern States those men who began the rebellion of 
1861, who were beaten, pardoned, received with 
new favor by their countrymen, who at once en- 
tered into freeh combinations and disloyal asso- 
ciations, who have never ceased to be rebellious, 
have seized upon the control of the government, 
and with fierce threats and undisguised hostility 
to all lovers of freedom, are marching upon Wash- 
ington. If they succeed in capturing it by arti- 
fice, may they not hold it by force? Will these 
men of blood and violence, who, few in number, 
yet contrived in 1861 to drive their whole section 
into rebellion, against the will of the majority 
even of its white population, and who have agaiu 
reduced it to a timid submission, throw aside their 
usual practices when they get the control of the 
nation? May not free speech be suppressed by 
the rifle in Washington, and New York be ruled 
by armed bands of savage Democrats? Davis, 
Toomsas, and BeavurREGARD once more lead the fol- 
lowers of TiLpEN at the South. There is no lon- 
ger any concealment of the real character of the 
Southern Democracy. It is an armed and trai- 
torous faction. It is the old Confederate cause 
revived, and led on by men more cruel and dan- 
gerous than were the savage bands who in 1860-61 
drove Georgia and Virginia reluctantly into re- 
volt. To trust the national government in the 
hands of such leaders would be that excess of 
madness into which the gods were said to drive 
those whom they would destroy, It would be the 
suicide of the nation. Flaming with hatred for 
all patriotic men, the avengers of slavery, the nat- 
ural products of its poisonous soil, the Southern 
friends of Mr. TiLpEN would come into power. 
Our rulers would be the cruel barbarians who fig- 
ured at Grant Parish, Coushatta, Vicksburg, Ham- 
burg. Our mastes would be the Hitvs, Toomsses, 
and Hamptons of the violent faction of the South, 
The men of blood and terror who rule in Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina would assume by force 
the government of the most humane and civilized 
of nations, 

In all other countries where an elective govern- 
ment rules, the most rigid restraints are imposed 
to preserve the perfect freedom of the voters; 
in ours, over a large part of its territory, terror 
and violence, intimidation, fraud, drive the citizens 
from the polls. In England even the faint suspi- 
cion of bribery is sufficient to invalidate an elec- 
tion; a candidate who made gifts of coals and 
food to some of his constituents was held to have 
violated the law, and ijost his place in Parliament. 
In France recently M. De Mun was rejected as a 
Deputy because the Roman Catholic priests sought 
to enforce his election from the pulpit. In Ire- 
land a similar case was recently decided. It is 
certain that in France or Engiand no election 
would be held valid where there was the slight- 
est trace of intimidation. No man would be ad- 
mitted to serve as a legislator who had used any 
illegal arts to secure his place. But with us a 
prize is offered for violence at elections, and the 
Democracy aygd Mr. TitpeN encourage the men 
who in Texas and Mississippi would violate the 
most sacred rights of freemen. In South Caroli- 
na, the 7ribune correspondent relates, the Demo- 
cratic leaders have imported large quantities of 
rifles, and are resolved to carry the election by 
force. In Georgia, the Atlanta Republican tells 
us, the TitpeN leaders have so arranged the poll- 
ing places,and so alarmed and harried the Re- 
publican voters, that no fair election can be held. 
Florida, it is said, is overrun by riotous bands of 
Democrats. In Nerth Carolina, we are told, the 
Union men have resolved to defend themselves, 
and have given the Democracy a plain assurance 
that they will permit no further interference with 
the right of election. Something of the same 
spirit is needed ia Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi. 
In fact, these attempts of the followers of Mr. 
TiLpeEN in all the Southern States to drive Union 
men from the polls, and elect by force the most 
violent class of secessionists, is a plain act of re- 
bellion, a defiance of justice, an outrage to the 
instincts of American freemen. And should the 
people of the South rise against their persecutors, 
in defense of the right of free election, they would 
have the sympathy of every patriot and every 
friend of human progress. 

These followers of Mr. Titpen at the South 
proclaim themselves an aristocracy. They hate 
the working-man, and would enslave him. Im- 
poverished, hungry for office, their only business 
is politics. They have all the vanity of barbari- 
ans, and often reeking with vice, indolent, coarse, 
savage, murderous, they boast at public meetings 
their own fitness to rule. South Carolina has 
once more become their centre of union. It is 
not improbable that its mad leaders once more 
meditate rebellion. But they have felt so recent- 
ly the hand of unsparing justice that they will 
probably think it prudent to shrink from any new 
act of treason. They content themselves with 
hoping that they may seize upon the control of 
the national government by Mr. Titpen’s aid, and 
plunder the people by the help of the Democrat- 
ic leaders. Impoverished by rebellion, they may 
grow rich by the use of the bowie-knife and the 
rifle. 

This barbarous aristocracy trusts to secure Mr. 
Titpey’s election by a “united South.” But vain 
would be their hope to control any Northern State 
had they not found among us a strange and pow- 
erful ally. The Roman Catholic ultramontanes 
have a natural sympathy for the rebellious aris- 
tocracy, and the papal faction every where lends 
them its support. The foreign Church sustains 
Mr. Trpen. Little does it care for the danger 
it brings upon the republic, for the ruin it may 
inflict upon the land which of all the world has 
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alone offered it a secure shelter, for those gener- 
ous institutions beneath which it has thriven with 
such unprecedented prosperity, but which its al- 
lies at the South are now laboring to destroy. 
What does it care for freedom of speech and 
thought, for liberal education, knowledge, polit- 
ical virtue—the objects in the Old World of its 
perpetual fear and detestation? It has allied 
itself openly with the mad secessionists; it em- 
ploys Mr, Ti.pen as its favorite leader; it rejoices 
in the perils of the nation, and hopes yet to tri- 
umph in the utter extinction of liberty of con- 
science and of thought. 

Americans, of whatever race, country, creed, 
or training, here are the two enemies who in its 
Centennial year assail the existence of the repub- 
lic. An ultramontane priesthood at the North, 
guiding its Ke.ttys and its Titpens, a barbarous 
aristocracy at the South, conspire to seize upon 
your government. Their success must be almost 
the ruin of freedom. The working-men, for whom 
the New World has laid open its abundant stores 
of wealth, wili find no longer a safe shelter under 
the rule of a Southern rebellious aristocracy. An 
aristocracy is always the deadly foe of labor. It 
wrests from the laboring-man his hard earnings ; 
it crushes him to the earth. Yet such is the style 
of government advocated by Hampton, Toomss, 
and Davis. They complain that their favorite 
oligarchy has been stricken down by the people, 
and they are resolved to revive it again by force. 
Through all the Southern States this conspiracy 
against labor has been matured; and every work- 
ing-man must see that the success of Mr. TiwoEN 
and his Southern supporters will be a shock to 
the interests of the industrious such as they have 
not received since the rebellion first spread pov- 
erty and disaster over the Union. Ruin, waste, 
destruction, follow this rebellious oligarchy every 
where. And for all this the working classes are 
expected to pay. Upon them have fallen the 
chief disasters of the war, the work 6f a rebell- 
ious caste. In all other countries the working- 
man is rising in political influence. In England, 
his vote is powerful; in France, he is the parent 
of republicanism. In the United States, we are 
asked by Mr Titpen and his Southern friends to 
build up a new aristocracy, founded upon igno- 
rance, usurpation, and the degradation of labor. 
Absurd indeed seems the purpose of these bar- 
barous rifle clubs at the South; yet they make 
no secret of what they mean, and, with Mr, Tu- 
DEN’s aid, they are confident of success. 

Thus Mr. Titpey’s faction is wholly a European 
one, opposed to every instinct of American free- 
dom. Instead of the humane principles of 1776, 
it advocates caste and tyranny, mental degrada- 
tion, political decay; it would revive in the South 
a European aristocracy ; its political leaders open- 
ly proclaim their contempt for the people; it in- 
vites Wapr Hampton, Toomps, and Davis to aid 
it in reducing the whole nation to subjection; 
and, by the help of its European allies of the for- 
eign Church, it is full of wild hopes of success. 
The ultramontanes, North and South, are all for 
Titpen and the plunder of the people. How 
closely they are united with the rebellious faction 
at the South may be seen by a single example, 
“ Jackson Township, Ohio,” writes a German cor- 
respondent to the Cincinnati Zimes, “ contains in 
all 472 votes. Out of these, 463 are Catholics, 
and the remaining nine votes are of other de- 
nominations. The solid Catholic vote of 463 was 
cast for the Democratic ticket. Not one Catholic 
vote was cast for the Republican ticket. There 
is no common school in Jackson Township. Is 
it not time,” the German correspondent adds, 
“that Democrats of the Protestant persuasion 
should think of the danger which is on them ?” 
It seems quite time. But the object of this al- 
liance is intimated by another Roman Catholic 
paper, the Southern Cross of Savannah. It re- 
quires the nation to pay for all the damage in- 
flieted upon the Southern States by their rebellion. 
“When Suerman made his infamous fame by 
marching to the sea,” says the Roman Catholic 
editor, “he left behind him a desolate track,” 
etc. And for all this it demands “the payment 
of the Southern war claims.” This ultramontane 
journal is plainly commissioned by its superiors 
to stimulate discord in the nation, and, by the 
election of TiLpEN, hopes to cover it with ruin. 
Priests and rebels have united to destroy the chief 
bulwark of freedom in the New World, and every 
Protestant or non-sectarian Democrat who votes 
with the ultramontanes will lend aid to that 
clerical faction which in Europe is eager to rule 
France or plunder Germany, and in America is 
the bitter foe of freedom, from Patagonia to the 
Canadian line. What German will vote with the 
ultramontanes, the enemies of his father-land, 
with Ketiy, Croker, and Titpen? What He- 
brew can give his support to those savage Church- 
men who tore the Mortara child from his parents, 
and who claim the right to seize upon all Jewish 
children whom they can baptize? What Irish- 
man will vote for a priestly faction that would 
lead him to his ruin? Or who, of whatever race 
or lineage he may be, will! dare in the Centennial 
year to lend aid to the destroyers of the republic ? 

In tne success of the Republican party the peo- 
ple can alone look for security. Its excellent can- 
didates, Messrs. Hayes, Wueecer, and Morgan, are 
the symbols of honesty, patriotism, reform, and ed- 
ucational progress. In the midst of its great peril 
they stood firmly by the Union; in all the disas- 
ters brought upon the country by Mr. Titpen’s 
friends, they helped to save the government and 
the home of the working-men. They will still 
lead on the party of progress and of the people. 
They will favor no single sect, but do justice to 
all—will crush an overbearing caste by the might- 
ier power of the intellect. It is safe to say that 
with the success of Republicanism a period of 
prosperity will open upon the country such as it 
has never known before. Already the manufac- 
turers of England are removing their workshops 
to our shores. The panic is nearly over. Trade 
revives, Labor will soon rule again. We have 
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vast fields to till; a wilderness to seam with rail- 
ways and fill with population; a country of 
boundless resources, whose wealth we have only 
as yet faintly surmised; and over this happy 
land, snatched by a united people from those 
who would desolate it with European darkness, 
will rule, we may safely assert, for many a cen- 
tury the genius of republicanism—that Repub- 
lican party of labor and industry, of human 
equality, of reform and progress, of common 
schools and unsectarian politics, which once more 
proclaimed in the election of 1876 that it had not 
departed nor would ever swerve from the faith 
and teachings of the fathers. 
Evcene Lawrence. 
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CHAPTER XV.—{ Continued.) 
“THEY LIVE TOO LONG WHO HAPPINESS OUTLIVE.” 


Lorp CLaNyARDE went home and told Sir Cyp- 
rian what he had seen, and his fears about Con- 
stance. He reproached himself bitterly for his 
share in bringing about the marriage, being all 
the more induced to regret that act now that 
change of fortune had made Cyprian as good a 
parti as Gilbert Sinclair. 

“ How short-sighted we mortals are!” thought 
the anxious father. “I<did not even know that 
Cyprian had a rich bachelor uncle.” 

Sir Cyprian heard Lord Clanyarde’s account in 
grave silence. 

“What do you mean to do 2” he asked. 

“What can I do? Poor child, she is alone, 
and must bear her burden unaided. I can not 
come between her and her husband. It would 
take ver7 little to make me quarrel with Sinclair, 
and then where should we be? If she had a 
mother living it would be different.” 

“She has sisters,” suggested Cyprian. 

“Yes, women who are absorbed by the care of 
their own families, and who would not go very 
far out of their way to help her. With pragmat- 
ical husbands, too, who would make no end of 
mischief if they were allowed to interfere. No; 
we must not make a family row of the business, 
After all, there is no specific ground for com- 
plaint. She does not complain, poor child. Tl 
go to Davenant early to-morrow and see her 
alone. Perhaps I can persuade her to be frank 
with me.” 

“You might see the doctor, and hear his ac- 
count of her,” said Cyprian. 

“ Yes, by-the-way, little Dr. Webb, who attend- 
ed my girls from their cradles, An excellent lit- 
tle man. I'll send for him to-morrow and con- 
sult him about my rheumatism. He must know 
a good deal about my poor child.” 

Lord Clanyarde was with his daughter soon 
after breakfast next morning. He found her in 
that pretty old-fashioned room which had been 
Christabel’s day nursery, and which had a door 
of communication with Mrs, Sinclair’s dressing- 
room. It,was a curious angle of the house at 
the end of the north wing, and was overlooked 
by the oriel-window of Gilbert’s study — which 
occupied the opposite corner of the wing—study 
par excellence, but dressing-room and gunnery in 
fact. 

Constance received her father with affection, 
but he could not win her confidence. It might 
be that she had nothing to confide. She made 
no complaint against her husband. 

“Why do I find you sitting here alone, Con- 
stance, while the house is full of cheerful peo- 
ple?” asked Lord Clanyarde. “I heard the bill- 
iard balls going as I came through the hall, early 
as it is.” 

“Gilbert likes company and I do not,” an- 
swered Constance, quietly. ‘We each take our 
own way.” 

“That does not sound like a happy union, 
pet,” said her father. 

“Did you expect me to be happy—with Gilbert 
Sinclair ?” 

“Yes, my love, or I would never have asked 
you to marry him. No, Constance. Of course 
it was an understood thing with me that you must 
marry well, as your sisters had done before you; 
but I meant you to marry a man who would make 
you happy; and if I find that Sinclair ill-uses 
you or slights you, egad, he shall have no easy 
reckoning with me.” : 

“My dear father, pray be calm. He is very 
good tome. I have never complained—I never 
shall complain, I try to do my duty, for I know 
that I have done him a wrong for which a life of 
duty and obedience can hardly atone.” 

“Wronged him, child? How have you wrong- 
ed him ?” 

“ By marrying him when my heart was given 
to another.” 

“ Nonsense, pet; a mere school-girl penchant. 
If that kind of thing were to count, there’s hard 
ly a wife living who has not wronged her hus- 
band. Every romantic girl begins by falling in 
love with a detrimental ; but the memory of that 
juvenile attachment has no more influence on her 
married life than the recollection of her favorite 
doll. You must get such silly notions out of 
your head. And you should try to be a little 
more lively; join in Sinclair’s amusements. No 
man likes a gloomy wife. And remember, love, 
the past is past—no tears can bring back our 
losses. If they could, hope would prevent our 
crying, as somebody judiciously observes.” 

Constance sighed and was silent, whereupon 
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Lord Clanyarde embraced his daughter tenderly 
and departed, feeling that he had done his duty. 
She was much depressed, poor child, but no 
doubt time would set things right; and as to 
Sinclair's ill-treating her, that was out of the 
question. Noman above the working classes ill- 
uses his wife nowadays. Lord Clanyarde made 
quite light of his daughter’s troubles when he 
met Sir Cyprian at lunch. Sinclair was a good 
fellow enough at bottom, he assured Sir Cyprian ; 
a little too fond of pleasure, perhaps, but with no 
harm in him, and Constance was inclined to make 
rather too much fuss about the loss of her little 
girl. 

Sir Cyprian heard this change of tone in si- 
lence, and was not convinced. He contrived to 
see Dr. Webb, the Maidstone surgeon, that after- 
noon. He remembered the good-natured little 
doctor az his attendant in many a childish ail- 
ment, and was not afraid of asking him a ques- 
tion or two. From him he heard a very bad ac- 
count of-Constance Sinclair. Dr. Webb professed 
himself fairly baffled. There was no bodily ail- 
ment, except want of strength; but there was a 
settled melancholy, a deep and growing depres- 
sion for which medicine was of no avail. 

“You'll ask why I don’t propose getting a bet- 
ter opinion than my own,” said Dr. Webb, “and 
I'll tell you why. I might call in half the great 
men in London and be no wiser than I am now. 
They would only make Mrs. Sinclair more nerv- 
ous, and she is very nervous already. I am a 
faithful watch-dog, and at the first indication of 
danger I shall take measures.” 

“You don’t apprehend any danger to the 
mind ?” asked Sir Cyprian, anxiously. 

“There is no immediate cause for fear. But 
if this melancholy continues, if the nervousness 
increases, I can not answer for the result.” 

“ You have told Mr. Sinclair as much as this ?” 

“Yes, I have spoken to him very frankly.” 


It would have been difficult to imagine a life 
more solitary than that which Constance Sinclair 
contrived to lead in a house full of guests. For 
the first two or three weeks she had bravely tried 
to sustain her part as hostess; she had pretended 
to be amused by the amusements of others, or, 
when unable to support even that poor simula- 
tion, had sat at her embroidery frame and given 
the grace of her presence to the assembly. But 
now she was fain to hide herself all day long in 
her own rooms, or to walk alone in the fine old 
park, restricting her public appearance to the 
evening, when she took her place at the head of 
the dinner table, and endured the frivolities of 
the drawing-room after dinner. Gilbert secretly 
resented this withdrawal, and refused to believe 
that the death of Baby Christabel was his wife’s 
sole cause of grief. There was something deep- 
er—a sorrow for the past—a regret that was in- 
tensified by Sir Cyprian’s presence in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“She knows of his being at Marchbrook, of 
course,” he told himself. “ How de I know they 
have not met? She lives her own life, almost as 
much apart from me as if we were in separate 
houses. She has had time and opportunity for 
seeing him, and in all probability he is at March- 
brook only for the sake of being near her.” 

But Sir Cyprian had been at Marchbrook a 
week, and had not seen Constance Sinclair. How 
the place would have reminded him ef her, had 
not her image been always present with him in 
all times and places! Every grove and meadow 
had its memory, every shange in the fair pastor- 
al landscape its bitter-sweet association. 

Marchbrook and Davenant were divided in 
some parts by an eight-foot wall, in others by an 
oak fence. The Davenant side of the land ad- 
joining Marchbrook was copse and wilderness, 
which served as covert for game. The March- 
brook side, a wide stretch of turf, which Lord 
Clanyarde let off as grazing land to one of his 
tenants. A railed-in plantation here and there 
supported the fiction that this meadow land was 
a park, and for his own part Lord Clanyarde de- 
clared that he would just as soon look at oxen as 
at deer. 

The one only feature of Marchbrook Park was 
its avenues. One of these, known as the Monks’ 
Avenue, and supposed to have been planted in 
the days when Marchbrook was the site of a 
Benedictine monastery, was a noble arcade of 
tall elms planted sixty feet apart, with a grassy 
road between them. The monastery had long 
vanished, leaving not a wrack behind, and the av- 
enue now led only from wall to wail. The owners 
of Davenant had built a classic temple or summer- 
house close against the boundary wall between 
the two estates, in order to secure the enjoyment 
of this vista, as it was called in the days of Hor- 
ace Walpole. The windows of this summer- 
house looked down the wide avenue to the high- 
road, a distance of a little more than a quarter 
of a mile. 

This summer-house had always been a favorite 
resort of Mrs. Sinclair’s. It overlooked the home 
of her youth, and she liked it on that account, 
for although Davenant was by far the more beau- 
tiful estate, she loved Marchbrook best. 


a 
CHAPTER XVI. 
“GRIEF FILLS THE ROOM UP OF MY ABSENT CHILD.’ 


’ 


Sir Cyprian had told himself that, in coming 
to Marchbrook, nothing was further from his 
thoughts than the desire to see Constance Sin- 
clair; yet now that he was so near her, now that 
he was assured of her unhappiness, the yearning 
for one brief meeting, one look into the sweet 
eyes, one pressure of the gentle hand that used 
to lie so trustingly in his own, grew upon him 
hourly, until he felt that he could not leave March- 
brook without having seen her. No motive, no 
thought that could have shadowed the purity of 
Gilbert Sinclair’s wife, had his soul’s desire been 
published to the world, blended with this yearn- 
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ing of Sir Cyprian’s. Deepest pity and compas- 
sion moved him. Such sorrow, such loneliness as 
Constance Sinclair’s, were unutterably sacred to 
the man who had loved and surrendered Con- 
stance Clanyarde. 

Sir Cyprian lingered at Marchbrook, and spent 
the greater part of his days in riding or walking 
over familiar grounds. He was too much out of 
spirits to join Lord Clanyarde in the slaughter of 
innocent birds, and was not a little bored by that 
frivolous old gentleman’s society in the winter 
evenings by the fire in the comfortable bachelor 
smoking-room—the only really snug apartment 
in that great bare house. Every night Sir Cyp- 
rian made up his mind to depart next morning, 
yet when morning came he still lingered. 

One bright, bleak day, when there were flying 
snow-storms and intervals of sun and blue sky, 
Sir Cyprian—having actually packed his portman- 
teau and made arrangements for being driven to 
the station to catch an afternoon train—took a 
final ramble in Marchbrook Park. He had not 
once put his foot on the soil that had been his, 
but he could get a peep at the old place across 
the railings. There was a melancholy pleasure 
in looking at those wintry glades, the young fir- 


trees, the scudding rabbits, the screaming pheas- 


ants, the withered bracken. 

The sun had been shining a few minutes ago. 
Down came the snow in a thick driving shower, 
almost blinding Sir Cyprian as he walked swiftly 
along the oak fence. Presently he found him- 
self at the end of the Monks’ Avenue, and under 
that classic temple which was said to be built 
upon the very spot where the Benedictines once 
had their chapel. 

Ten years ago that temple had been Cyprian 
Davenant’s summer retreat. He had made it his 
smoking-room and study; had read Thucydides 
and the Greek dramatists there in the long vaca- 
tion; had read those books of modern travel 
which had fired his mind with a longing for the 
adventures, perils, and triumphs of the African 
explorer. Twenty years ago it had been his moth- 
er’s chosen resort. He had spent many a sum- 
mer morning, many a pensive twilight, there by 
his mother’s side, watching her sketch or hearing 
her play. The old-fashioned square piano was 
there still, perhaps, and the old engravings on the 
walls. 

“Poor old place,” he thought; “I wonder if 
any one ever goes there now, or if it is quite given 
up to bats and owls, and the spirits of the dead ?” 

He stopped under the stone balcony which over- 
hung Marchbrook, on a level with the eight-foot 
wall. In Gilbert Sinclair’s—or his architect’s— 
plan of improvements this classic summer-house, 
a relic of a departed taste, had been forgotten. 
Sir Cyprian was glad to find it unchanged, un- 
changed in any wise, save that it had a more for- 
lorn and neglected air than of old. The stone- 
work of the balcony was green and gray with 
mosses and lichens. The frame-work of the win- 
dow had not been painted for.a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The ivy had wandered as it listed over brick- 
work and stone, darting sharp-forked tongues of 
green inte the crevices of the decaying mortar. 
Sir Cyprian looked up at the well-remembered 
window, full of thoughts of the past. 

“ Does she ever come here, I wonder ?” he said 
to himself ; “or do they use the old place for a 
tool-house or an apple shed ?” 

Hardly, for there fell upon his ear a few bars 
of plaintive symphony, played on a piano of an- 
cient tone—the pensive Broadwood dear to his 
childhood—and then a voice, the pure and sweet 
contralto he knew too well, began Lord Hough- 
ton’s pathetic ballad, “ Strangers yet.” 

He listens as if he lived but to hear. Oh, what 
pathos, what profound melancholy in that voice, 
pouring out its sweetness to the silent walls! 
Regret, remorse, sorrow, too great for common 
language to express, are breathed in that flood of 
melody. And when the song is done the singer’s 
hands fall on the keys in a crashing chord, and 
a wild cry—the sudden utterance of uncontrol- 
lable despair—goes up to heaven. 

She is there—so near him—alone in her an- 
guish. She, the only woman he has ever truly 
loved, the woman for whom he would give his 
life as freely as he would spill a cup of water 
upon the ground, and with as little thought of 
the sacrifice. 

The lower edge of the balcony is within reach 
of his hand. The century-old ivy would afford 
easy footing for a less skilled athlete. To climb 
the ascent is as simple as to mount the rigging 
of his yacht. 

In a minute, before he had time to think, he 
was in the balcony, he had opened the French 
window, he was standing in the room. 

Constance Sinclair sat by the piano, her arms 
folded on the shabby old mahogany lid, her droop- 
ing head resting on her arms, her face hidden. 
She was too deeply lost in that agony of hopeless 
grief to hear the rattling of the frail casement, 
the footstep on the floor. 

“ Constance!” 

She started up and confronted him, pale as ash- 
es, with a smothered scream. 

“ My dearest, I heard your grief. 
keep away. 
only for a few words, and I will leave you. 
my love, how changed, how changed !” 

A flood cf crimson rushed into the pale face, 
and as quickly faded. Then she gave him her 
hand, with an innocent frankness that went to 
his heart, so like the Constance of old—the pure 
and perfect type of girlhood that knows not 
sin. 

“T do not mind your hearing me in my sorrow,” 
she said, sadly. “I come here because I feel my- 
self away from all the world. At the house serv- 
ants come to my room with messages, and worry 
me. Would I like this? Will I do the other’ 
What carriage will Idrive in? At what time ? 
A hundred questions that are so tiresome when 
one is tired of life. Here I can lock my door, 
and feel as much alone as in a desert.” 
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“ But, dear Mrs. Sinclair, it is not good for you 
to abandon yourself to such grief.” 

“How canIhelp it? ‘Grief fills the room up 
of my absent child !’” with a sad smile. “ You 
heard of my loss, did you not? The darling who 
made life so bright for me—snatched away in 
a moment—not one hour’s warning. I woke 
that morning a proud and happy mother, and at 
night— No, no one can imagine such a grief as 
that.” 

“TI have heard the sad story. But be sure 
Heaven will send comfort—new hopes—” 

“ Don’t talk to me like that. Oh, if you knew 
how I have had Heaven and the Bible thrown at 
my head—by people who talk by rote! I can read 
my Bible. I read of David and his great despair ; 
how he turned his face to the wall, how he wept 
again for Absalom ; and of the Shunamite woman 
who said, ‘ It is well ;’ but David had many chil- 
dren, and the Shunamite’s child was given back 
to her. God will not give my darling back to 
me.” 

“He will—in heaven.” 

“But my heart is breaking for want of her 
here. She will be an angel before the throne of 
God—not my Christabel. I want my darling as 
she was on earth, with her soft clinging arms— 
not always good—naughty sometimes—but al- 
ways dearer than my life.” 

What could Sir Cyprian say to comfort this be- 
reaved heart? He could only sit down quietly by 
Constance Sinclair's side, and win her to talk of 
her sorrow, far more freely and confidingly than 
she had talked to her father; and this he felt 
was something gained. There was comfort in 
this free speech—comfort in pouring her sorrow 
into the ear of a friend who could verily sympa- 
thize. 

“Dear Mrs. Sinclair,” said Sir Cyprian, gravely, 
when he had allowed her to tell the story of her 
bereavement, “as a very old friend—one who has 
your welfare deep at heart—I must entreat you 
to struggle against this absorbing grief. I have 
seen our old friend Dr. Webb, and he assures me 
that unless you make an effort to overcome this 
melancholy, your mind as well as your body will 
suffer. Yes, Constance, reason itself may give 
way under the burden you impose upon it. Per- 
haps no one else would have the courage to speak 
to you so plainly, but I venture to speak as a 
brother might to a fondly loved sister. This may 
be our last meeting, for I shall go back to Africa 
as soon as I can get my party together again. You 
will try, dear friend, will you not, for my sake, for 
the sake of your husband—” 

“ My husband !” she exclaimed, with a shudder 
“ He has billiards, and guns, and race-horses, and 
friends without number. What can it matter to 
him that I grieve for my child? Somebody had 
need be sorry. He does not care.” 

“ Constance, it would matter very much to your 
father, to all who have ever loved you, to your- 
self most of all, if you should end your life in a 
lunatic asylum.” 

This startled her, and she looked up at him 
earnestly. 

“Unreasonable grief sometimes leads to mad- 
ness. Despair is rebellion against God. If the 
Shunamite in that dark day could say, ‘It shall 
be well,’ shall a Christian have less patience—a 
Christian who has been taught that those who 
mourn are blessed, and shall be comforted? Yes, 
Constance, they shall be comforted. Have faith 
in that divine promise, and all will be well.” 

“T will try,” she answered, gently. “ It is very 
good of you to reason with me. No one else has 
spoken so frankly. They have only talked plati 
tudes, and begged me to divert my mind. As if 
acted charades, or billiards, or bézique, could fill 
up the gap in my life. Are you really 
Africa very soon ?” 

“Early in the new year, perhaps; but I shall 
not go till I have heard from some reliable source 
that you are happy.” 

“You must not wait for that. I shall never 
know happiness again in this world. At most I 
can but try to bear my lot patiently and put on 
cheerful looks. I shall try to do that, believe 
me. Your lesson shall not be wasted. And 
now I suppose we must say good-by,” looking at 
her watch; “it is time for me to go back to the 
house.” 

*T will not detain you; but before I go I must 
apologize for my burglarious entrance by that 
window. I hope I did not frighten you?” 

“T was only startled. It 
natural thing to see you here. I remember how 
fond you were of this summer-house when I was 
a child. I have so often seen you sitting in that 
window smoking and reading.” 

“Yes, I have spent many an hour here puz- 
zling over the choruses in Prometheus, and I 
have looked up from my book to see you scam- 
per by on your pony.” 

“Pepper, the gray one,” cried Constance, ab- 
solutely smiling; “such a dear pony! We used 
to feed him with bread and apples every morning. 
Ah, what happy days those were !” 

It touched him to the core of his heart to see 
the old girlish look come back in all its bright- 
ness. But it was only a transient gleam of the old 
light, which left a deeper sadness when it faded. 

“ Good-by, Constance,” he said, taking both 
her hands. “I may call you that for the last 
time.” 

“Yes, and when you are in Africa—in another 
world, far from all the false pretenses and sham 
pleasures that make up life in this—think of me 
as Constance, the Constance you knew in the 
days that are gone—not as Gilbert Sinclair's 
wife.” 

He bent his head over the unresisting hands 
and kissed them. 

“God bless you and comfort you, my Con- 
stance, and give you as much happiness as I lost 
when I made up my mind to live without you !” 

He opened the window, and swung himself 
lightly down from the balcony to the turf below. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE REPUBLICAN BARBECUE. 

BARBECUES are a novelty in this section of the 
country, although in the West and South they are 
not uncommon. The Republican barbecue lately 
given in Myrtle Avenue Park, Brooklyn, of which 
we give illustrations on page 916, attracted a vast 
throng of interested spectators—not less than 
50,000, it was estimated. The speeches made 
were listened to with attention and enthusiasm ; 
but curiosity turned to the novel operation of 
roasting two huge oxen, one weighing 983 and 
the other 1000 pounds. This culinary process 
was performed within an inclosure made of pine 
logs, gayly festooned with bunting and Chinese 
lanterns; and about noon sandwiches were made 
and rapidly distributed to the crowd. The torch- 
light procession of the “ Boys in Blue” in the 
evening was a striking feature of the festival and 
a great success. 
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Calendar. 


NOVEMBER, 1876, 
12.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
19.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
26.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
30,—St. Andrew. 

DECEMBER. 
8.—First Sunday in Advent. 
10.—Second Sunday in Advent. 
17.—Third Sunday in Advent. 

21.—St. Thomas, 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 


Thursday, 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Thursday, 


Sunday, %.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Mowlay, 25.—Christmas., 
Tuesday, 26,—St. Stephen. 


Wednesday, 27.—St. John the Evangelist. 
Thursday, 28.—Holy Innocents. 
Sunday, %81.—First Sunday after Christmas. 


Iw his first article as editor of the Christian at 
Work, Dr. WiLtiam M. Tay Lor discusses the 
increasing ‘“‘importation of clergymen into the 
country” from Great Britain, and finds the rea 
son of it in the * unity of the Churches to which 
the Christians of the two countries belong.” 
Unquestionably this reason is strongly opera- 
tive, but another may be found in the desire of 
variety so strongly characteristic of our times, 
The American and English pulpit styles are not 
wholly unlike, and yet they differ. Dr. TayLor’s 
description of the difference is quite happy 
“The American is more intellectual, the British 
is more practical; the American is more specu 
lative, the British is more Biblical; the Ameri- 
can is more calm, the British more impassioned ; 
the American is more philosophical, the British 
is more dogmatic. An interblending of the two 
would be an advantage to both.”’ 





Two Reformed Episcopal churches have been 
begun in New York and its vicinity. On the 
Sth of October Bishop NIcHOLSON laid the foun 
dation of one on the corner of Madison Avenue 
and Fifty-tifth Street. In the addresses deliv 
ered, the Methodist Episcopal, Presby terian, 
and Congregational bodies were represented 
Two days after, the corner-stone of the Eman- 
vel Church was laid at Newark, New Jersey. 
Bishops NicHo.son and Fa vows officiated, 
aud were aided by other ministers. 





The Herald and Presbyter, of Cincinnati, thinks 
that Mr. Moopy’s Tabernacle in Chicago may 
well serve as an ‘‘ object lesson” to church ar- 
chitects and building committees. The fact that 
‘*a cheerful, commodious building, acoustically 
perfect, perfectly lighted and ventilated, seating 
8000 persons and with standing room for 2000 
more, emptying itself at the rate of a thousand 
a minute,”’ and not beyond the reach of an or- 
dinary voice, could be put 7. for $20,000 in sixty 
days, is something to “make a note of.” The 
Herald thinks that the description of this Taber- 
nacle ** ought to be posted on the front-doors of 
some metropolitan churches and pasted in the 
hats of certain building committees, where the 
‘debtors’ prisons’ they have built cost all the 
way from $100,000 to $1,000,000.” 

October and November are religious Conven- 
tion months. In October most of the Northern 
Presbyterian Synods hold their sessions; in this 
month also Baptist and Congregational Conven- 
tions are numerous. On Wednesday, the 18th 
of October, the Universalist General Convention 
opened in Rochester, New York. 
incorporated March 9, 1866, and is “‘the court 
of final appeal in cases of dispute or difficulty 
between State Conventions, and in cases of dis 
cipline and questions of government not pro 
vided for and settled by subordinate bodies 
It has charge of the Murray Centenary Fund, 
amounting to $120,691, and the Gunn Minist 
rial Relief Fund, amounting to $8645. The Rev 
Henry W. Ruee was elected president. The 
trustees of the Convention reported that they 
had reduced their debt over $4000. It was de 
termined to elect a general secretary for the 
coming year. Dr. E. H. CHaptn was appointed 
to preach the sermon at the next Convention, 
which will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 





Events multiply which show that the fraterni 
zation of Southern and Northern Churches now 
going on is not merely formal. They begin to 
unite in practical work. At the meeting of the 
Southern Presbyterian Synod of Missouri, held 
October 11, an agreement was entered into with 
the Northern Presbyterian Synod of the same 
State, that both should co-operate in sustaining 
Westininster College 

About three thousand persons attended the 
Church of England Congress, which opened in 
the Guildhall of Plymouth, October 3. The 
Bishop of Exeter presided and made the open 
ing address. Bishop Perry read the first paper, 
on the Bonn Conference. He considered that 
some of the principles laid down by the Confer 
ence were in opposition to the principles of the 
British Reformation. Some hisses mingled with 
the applause given the essayist. On the 4th, a 
large concourse of members listened to a dis- 
cussion of the ** Causes and Influences of Unbe 
lief in England.”’ The essayists were the Dean 
of Manchester and Archdeacon Reicne. and 
Canon Garpetr. The largest meeting of the 
Congress was that which listened to the discus- 
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sion on “‘Central Africa in Relation to Mission 
Work, Slave-Trade, and Commerce.” A paper 
from Sir BartLe Frexe, who was unable to be 
present, was read. After the reading, an address 
was delivered by Lieutenant Cameron, amidst 
much applause. He said that the slave-trade 
was going on now in Africa, just as it was when 
slaves were carried across the Atlantic. He had 
seen a caravan of 1500 slaves going to the coast. 
He thought that the trade could be stopped by 
means of steamers on Lake Nyassa and the up- 
per waters of the Zambesi. The next Congress 
will be held in Croydon 





The disagreements between the orthodox and 
liberal parties in the Reformed Church of France 
have reached the point of disruption. All the 
plans of conciliation have failed. Ata meeting 
of orthodox pastors and delegates lately held at 
Vigan, the construction placed by the liberal 
Assembly at Nimes on the plan of conciliation 
was rejected, and the plan Sectered to be aban 
doned. The Synod will soon be convoked, and 
then the government will be asked to execute 
the Synodal resolutions. The point in dispute 
is, the liberals do not wish to be bound by the 
terms of the established creed of the Church; 
the orthodox insist on its authority. The or- 
thodox party are determined on the excision of 
the liberals, so as to cut them off from state 
patronage. 

The call made by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for a second meeting of the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, in July, 1878, has revived the discussion 
of the possible powers of that body. Many see 
in it a bond of union for all the Churches of the 
Anglican faith, and others even hope that it may 
become in time a General Council. A writer in 
the Guardian, of London, asks: ‘Is it possible 
for a patriarchal power to be established, and 
any common tribunal for the decision of doc 
trine, and any permanent legislative assembly 
for the whole Anglican communion?” At the 
last Lambeth meeting the question of the patri- 
archate of the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
mooted, but not much favored 

The Southern Presbyterian Church is carrying 
out its plan of organizing an institute for the 
education of a colored ministry. Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, has been chosen as the place, and the 
institute, which will be under the charge of the 
Rev. A. F. Dickson, of South Carolina, was ex- 
ected to open on or about the Ist of November 
Mr. Dickson is described as a ripe scholar, and 
‘as having for many years been closely identi- 
fied with the work of evangelizing the colored 
people.”’ This project is part of another and 
larger—the founding of a colored Presbyterian 
Church. The one need of the colored people 
now is education. With their growth in culture, 
many problems now supposed to be difficult will 
solve themselves. The Methodists have in the 
South schools for the training of colored minis 
ters, and ultimately all the Churches must follow 
these examples, 

Mr. Moopy’s meetings in Chicago still go on 
successfully, and are influencing many important 
points in the Northwest 


But little attention has been given by the 
American press to the meeting of the “ Public 
Health Congress’’ convened by the King of Bel 
gium at Brussels, which closed its sessions Oc- 
tober 4. The delegates were men of the highest 
rank in science. To the question—which in this 
country is treated as one of both religion and 
morals—*‘ The Abuse of Alcoholic Drinks,”’ the 
Congress devoted a discussion of three and a 
quarter hours’ duration, Dr, Desoutns said that 
eighty-five out of eighty-seven cases of delirium 
tremens are fatal, and desired the number of es- 
tablishments for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to be limited. Dr. Croce, professor in the Uni- 
versity at Brussels, had observed ‘a considerable 
increase in the consumption of alcohol and the 
growth of brain disease. The hospitals were fall 
of such cases.’’ One speaker caught a glimpse 
of an important truth when he observed “ that 
if the general condition of the people were im- 
proved, they would drink less.”” The reports 
state that the discussion of the subject by the 
Congress was very earnest 

The correspondent of the London Times in the 
island of Minorca has sent a letter to that paper 
which sheds a flood of light upon the proceed 
ings of the government at Mahon, the capital 
The effect of the long English occupation of the 
island in former times has been to give to the 
population a strong leaning to liberalism, Im- 
mediately after the revolution in Spain which 
established the liberals in power, the Scotch 
Presbyterians, the Wesleyan Methodists, and the 
native Spanish Protestants established schools, 
mission-houses, and churches. More recently 
a Church of England society founded mission 
schools and achapel in Mahon. The missionary, 
Mr. Brinton, sent in August last an advertisement 
of his schools to the Mahon paper, in which the 
school was described as Protestant. Application 
being made to the Governor for ite insertion, he 
forbade it. The objectionable word “ Protest 
ant’’ was then struck out and the advertisement 
again offered, whereupon the following notice 
was sent to all editors of papers in the Island: 

“ Every editor of a newspaper is forbidden to pub- 
lish any notice or advertisement relating to Protestant 
schools, such notices being contrary to the law of the 
land.” 


Immediately after the issue ‘of this order all 
Protestant schools in Mahon were closed, An ep 
ergetic protest from Mr. Binion in time brought 
a permit for re-opening them. MAnve., Bishop 
of Minorca, to give still more force to the gov 
ernment order, issued two pastorals, in which 
occur the following sentences: “ Putrid mem 
bers must not touch sound members, neither 
must Protestants approach Catholics We will 
excommunicate to the third generation all Prot 
estants and Freemasons."’ On the 30th of Au 
gust, when the Spanish Methodists were holding 
their prayer-meeting and singing “their usual 
sonorous bymn,” the Sub-Governor of Mahon 
entered the chapel, denounced the singing as “a 
public manife station,” and broke up the meet 
ing It therefore, to this: if Spanish 
Protestants pray so as to be overbeard, it is “a 
public manifestation ,”’ if their worship is in any 
way Visible to Catholics, it is ‘a public manifes- 
tation."’ The very elastic Article XI. of the Span- 
ish Constitution will be so used as to suppress 
Protestant worship and education entirely 
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PROCESSION OF THE BOYS IN BLUE. 


2 REPUBLICAN BARBECUE IN BROOKLYN.—[See Page 915.} 
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A TERRIBLE BLOW NORTH. 
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PHILLIS. 
By R. H. STODDARD. 
“ Puriiis, to what can I compare 
The golden glory of your hair ? 
Your cheek—was never cheek so fair— 
Tell me if those be blushes there, 
” Or roses dropt on lilies ? 
Close, an you will, your eyes divine ; 
Still through their lids I feel them shine: 
You will some day to me incline— 
No distant day you must be mine; 
Then why not now, O Phillis ?” 
Phillis, without frown or smile, 
Sat and knotted all the while. 


“You are fair, Phillis; but who knows 
Whether the lily and the rose 
(Methinks your color comes and goes), 
Your golden tresses, and all those 
Bewildering charms and graces— 


Who, save your maid—why do you start ?— 


Knows what is nature, what is art? 

Do you ever keep the two apart? 

What have you given me for my heart 
But patched and painted faces ?” 

Phillis, with a frown and smile, 

Sat and knotted all the while. 


“Your waiting-woman, Mistress Prue, 
Has more and deeper wit than you: 
She knows precisely what to do 
When Matt and Diggory come to woo, 
And how to hold her lovers: 
Now you—I have a mind to see 
What pretty Prue will say to me 
(She is a buxom wench, pardie) ; 
'Twil] not be ‘fie!’ and ‘la, let be !'— 
That angry flush discovers.” 
Phillis, with a frown, not smile, 
Sat and knotted all the while. 


“Phillis, you love me—you confessed 
When I began my silly jest; 

The guarded secrets of your breast 
Slipped out, your heart among the rest-- 
Your heart that now so still is— 

A little bird, that fluttered then 

For fear that I, like lighter men— 

Your nod says ‘Yes.’ But tell me when, 
Or I must summon Prue again.” 

Phillis, with a happy smile, 

Sat and knotted all the while 


FOR THE LAST TIME. 


Tuere is a touch of pathos about doing even 
the simplest thing “for the last time.” It is 
not alone kissing the dead that gives you this 
strange pain. You feel it when you have looked 
your last time upon some scene you have loved 
—when you stand in some quiet city street where 
you know that you will never stand again. The 
actor playing his part for the last time, the singer 
whose voice is cracked hopelessly, and who after 
this once will never stand before the sea of up- 
turned faces disputing the plaudits with fresher 
voices and fairer forms, the minister who has 
preached his last sermon—these all know the 
hidden bitterness of the two words “never 
again.” How they come to us on our birthdays 
as we grow older! Never again young; always 
nearer and nearer to the very last—the end which 
is universal, “the last thing which shall follow 
all last things, : and turn them, let us hope, from 
pains to joys. We put away our boyish toys 
with an odd heartache. We were too old to walk 
any longer on our stilts—too tall to play marbles 
on the sidewalk. Yet there was a pang when we 
thought we had played with our merry-thoughts 
for the last time, and life’s serious, grown-up 
work was waiting for us. Now we do not want 
the lost toys back. Life has other and larger 
playthings for ue. May it not be that these too 
shall seem in the light of some far-off day as the 
boyish games seem to our manhood, and we shal! 
learn that death is but the opening of the gate 
into the new land of promise ” 


CHAMOIS HUNTING. 


Tue chamois and its chase have forever been 
a rich mine of anecdote and myth. Indeed, it 
would seem that in the minds of people in all 
ages this animal is associated with stories of mi- 
raculous feats intermingled with an abundance of 
romance and superstition. Pliny, the great Ro- 
man naturalist, gives in his work upon natural 
history a striking proof of the marvelous quali- 
ties attached to the chamois in ancient times. 
Among other distinctive peculiarities with which 
he invests the animal, he declares that its blood 
possesses great healing powers for several dis- 
eases, such as consumption and low fevers. But 
fer one ailment in particular its qualities are a 
specific, namely, “ the loss of one’s intestines,” as 
he terms a malady which we must hope, for hu- 
manity’s sake, has disappeared from the long list 
of human sufferings. He closes his remarkable 
description of the animal with the somewhat mys- 
terious disclosure that the blood of the buck, used 
in a certain manner, softens the diamond into a 
sort of kneadable paste. “This latter piece of 
information,” the author adds, “ has recently been 
doubted by skeptics.” One can not help being 
amazed that such absurdities were devoutly be- 
lieved for many centuries; but it is a source of 
even greater wonder to read in modern descrip- 
tions of the chamois whole pages of nonsense 
not a whit less astonishing. In one case, for in- 
stance, a recent author maintains that the hunter 







rarely shoots, but drives his game into places from 
which further retreat is impossible ; then draws 
his knife and “ puts it into the side of the cham- 
ois, after which the animal, of its own accord, 
pushes the blade into its body.” 

Like many other objects of wonder, the chamois 
on closer acquaintance loses much of its romance 
and mystery, and appears simply as one of the 
fleetest and most beautiful animals of the ante- 
lope species. Somewhat larger than a roe deer, 
a chamois weighs when full grown from forty to 
seventy pounds. Its color, in summer of a dusky 
yellowish-brown, changes in autumn to a much 
darker hue, while in winter it is all but black. 
The hair on the forehead and that which over- 
hangs the hoofs remains tawny brown through- 
out the year, while that growing along the back- 
bone is in winter dark brown, and of prodigious 
length. The latter furnishes the much-prized 
“ gamsbart,” literally, “beard of the chamois,” 
with tufts of which hunters like to adorn their 
hats. The build of the animal exhibits a wonder- 
ful blending of strength and agility. The power 
of its muscles is rivaled by the extraordinary fac- 
ulty of balancing the body, of instantly finding, 
as it were, the centre of gravity. A jump of twen- 
ty or even twenty-five feet down a sheer precipice 
on to a small pinnacle of rock, the point of which 
may be nearly as small as a man’s hand, is a feat 
of constant recurrence in the course of a chamois’s 
flight. With its four hoofs shaped like those of 
a sheep, only longer and more pointed, and of a 
much harder substance, it will rest upon some 
such perilous foundation for hours, watching any 
particular object that has attracted its attention. 
The marvelously keen sight and scent of the cham- 
ois are equally a matter of wonder. Frightened 
by some unusual sight or sound, and dashing 
down the precipitous slopes of almost inaccessi- 
ble mountains, it will suddenly stop as if struck 
by lightning some yards from the spot where re- 
cent human foot-prints are visible in the snow, 
or when, by a sudden veering of the wind, its 
keen scent has warned it of the vicinity of a hu- 
man being. 

The extraordinary powers of locomotion with 
which the chamois is gifted, and the elevated na- 
ture of its home, make its pursuit by man a difli- 
cult and dangerous task, requiring constant train- 
ing from childhood, together with courage, an iron 
constitution, and a clear and steady hand and eye. 
These quatities the hunter must possess; and it 
is just these that remove chamois stalking in its 
genuine sense from the hands of the wandering 
pleasure-seeker to those of the hardy native, who, 
while willing to undergo the necessary fatigue and 
privation, has the muscles and the heart necessa- 
ry for the work. 

The chief characteristics of the chamois hunt- 
er’s general appearance a be comprised in 
the following short sketch: a gaunt and bony 
figure; brown and sinewy knees, scarred and 
scratched ; hair shaggy, and hunger the expres- 
sion of the face; dark piercing eyes, marked eye- 
brows, a bent eagle nose, and high fleshless cheek- 
bones. Such are the figures frequently seen in 
Switzerland and the Tyrol scaling precipitous 
heights in search of their timid and easily alarm- 
ed game, The power of undergoing great fatigue, 
and an indifference to privation and toil, are the 
sine qua non that go to produce a chamois stalker. 
He must rely entirely upon himself. Neither man 
nor dog can be of service to him, and no fear of 
hunger or cold or the yawning abyss at his side 
should make him waver or turn. 

In pursuit of his prey amidst the glorious scen- 
ery of the Alps, the chamois hunter must experi- 
ence to a greater degree than the sportsmen who 
frequent safer paths the pleasures of the chase. 
When following his game high up in the grand 
solitude of the sublime giant peaks, he is lost to 
mankind and the pursuits and passions that sway 
other men’s destinies. He is entirely carried 
away by the excitement of the sport. He crosses 
fields of snow without thinking of the chasms 
that are hidden under that treacherous cover, he 
plunges into the most inaccessible recesses of the 
mountains, and he climbs and jumps from crag 
to crag, and creeps along narrow bands of rock 
overhanging terrible precipices, without once 
thinking how he can return. Night may find 
him high up, seven or eight thousand feet, per- 
haps, above the little valley that contains his 
humble dwelling. Alone, without fire, without 
light, without any sort of shelter, he is, perhaps, 
obliged to pass a lonely night amidst towering 
glaciers and vast fields of snow. 

Throughout his life, manifold dangers and ad- 
ventures of more or less peril, together with the 
hardships natural to the craft, are the fate of the 
chamois hunter, until, perhaps, some day he fails 
to return to the chalet where his wife and little 
ones await him. It may be a bullet from the 
rifle of a hostile keeper, a 4reacherous stone, or a 
false step that pitches him to the foot of a preci- 
pice hundreds of feet in height, where years aft- 
erward, perhaps, his bones are found, picked 
clean by the mighty eagle or the wild animals of 
the Alps. A grand and silent grave, marked by 
a mighty tombstone set by the Creator himself, 
is too often the last resting-place of the poor 
chamois stalker. 


A Favorrre Coven Remepy.—For Colds, Sore 
Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, and other diseases of 
the bronchial tubes no more useful article can be 
found than the well-known “ Brown's Bronchial 
Tro hes.” —| ¢ ‘om. | 


A Yovurn’s Pustication.—For half a century the 
Youth's Companion, of Boston, has been published. It 
wae started in 1527,and i» to-day one of the brightest and 
most vigorous papers with which we are acquainted.— 
(Com. ! 


Bvewert’s Cocoarne allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 





the highest degree.—[{Com.) 





KNABE’S CENTENNIAL TRIUMPH. 


Tue United States Centennial Commission and 
the Judges of Awards have Unanimously decreed 
to Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. the Diploma of Honor 
and Medal of Merit for Concert Grand, Parlor 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 

By the system of awards adopted, Pianos of all 
grades received Medals of precisely the same char- 
acter, but the true test of merit appears only in the 
reports of the Judges accompanying the Medals. 

The Judges pronounce the Knabe Pianos to be 
the best exponents of the art of piano-making, and 
fully entitled to the leading position, combining 
all the requisites of a perfect instrument in the 
highest degree: power, richness, and singing qual- 
ity of tone, ease and elasticity of touch, effectiveness 
of action, solidity and originality of construction, 
and excellence of workmanship, The Knabe award 
is not confined to any single style of instrument, 
as is the case with other exhibitors in this de- 
partment, but comprises all four styles, and stands 
unqualified by phrases indicative of mediocrity. 

Nor were the Judges content to recognize only 
a few good qualities, for they especially commend 
all the elements of merit which it is possible for the 
best piano-forte to possess, 

Other exhibitors, in order to obtain any com- 
fort out of their reports, must either torture and 
subvert the evident meaning,or publish that which 
they have not received. Messrs. Knabe’s award 
is too plain to be misunderstood.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Less than ten years since the valuable prop- 
erties of the indestructible fibrous mineral As- 
bestos were first made known to the world by 
Mr. H. W. Jouys, of New York City, who has 
devoted these years to the utilization of this 
wonderful mineral in the manufacture of mate- 
rials for structural and mechanical purposes, for 
which it has proven of great value. The more 
important of these are fire-proof steam-pipe and 
boiler coverings, roofing, paints (all colors) for 
wood and iron work, roofs, etc., coatings for 
wood-work exposed to fire, cements for gas and 
acid retorts, or sheathing and lining felts, steam 
packing, etc., the reputation of which has ‘in- 
duced unscrupulous persons to offer spurious 
articles for these purposes, and we desire to cau- 
tion the public against purchasing or using any 
Asbestos materials which do not bear the name 
and dates of H. W. Jouns’ _ — om. | 


CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 

Tue immense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Wilcox & Gibbs’ Sewing-Machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall. Sec. C 7, Col. 50; and at 658 
Broadway, New York.—[Com.] 


For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy theSELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x7T}y, 
$27; 6x9, $87; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c.,%5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 








Something New in Playing Cards. 
FOLLOW OOLOR AND YOU FOLLOW BUIT. 


GLOBE PLAYING CARDS. 


Sample pack mailed for 75 cents. 
Globe Card Co., Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Managers. 
*,” Circulars and specimens mailed free. 


: “Vu Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEH R, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
3 ~~ __ 8 doors from Bowery. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, Bas or rent-eotien locks; warrant- 
sd genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, OR NO 
ALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. 
‘an be seat C. O. D., with privilege to examine before 
gous Send stamp for circular te P. POWELL 
& SON yan | Dealers, Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 





PERFECTION, 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029. 








Mm miatare priests a offices for FIV 


TouNG AMERICA PRESS 60., 63 Murray Street, Now York, 


RUBBER WORKS. 


Goods for Druggists and Stationers. Inventors’ Art!- 
cles manufactur F. H, HOLTON, 46 Gold St., N.Y. 





25 Extra Fine Mixed € ards, with name, 10 





cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. | 


CORWIN’S ‘‘ ZEPHYR”? India-Rubber GARMENTS. 
This new article is free from any 
disagreeable odor; handsome as silk ; 
5 oz. lighter than any other makes. 
They supersede all others; will never 
stick or peel off; Rubbered on both 
sides to preserve the cloth. No person 
should be without such a Waterproof. 
Be sure the name is on the band. 
Send for Circular. 


Corwin’s ** ZEPHYR” Traveling and 
Storm HAT, the best ever introduced 
for lightness, durability, and keeping 
in shape. Weighs 134 oz. Price $2 50; trade discount. 
Manvfactu taf, JOHN M. CORW iN, 
67 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N 


CHARLEY ROSS. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in America for 
THE FATHER’S STORY 


Re 
OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and absorb- 
ing story in the annals of American history. Written 
by CHRISTIAN K. ROSS. Sales unprecedented. 
For Terms and exclusive territory, address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





INVALID CHAIRS, 
Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases & TOY PIANOS, 
For prices. Address. 
VT, NOVELTY WORKS CO 
Sprignfield, Vt. 










HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


q Have Just Published: 


Coleidee's. Ancient Miner 
Illustrated by Dore. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samver 
TayLor Coreamer. Illustrated by Gustave 
Dorét. A magnificently illustrated and sump- 
tuous volume. Folio, Cloth, $10 00. 





The imagination of Gustave Doré finds a congenial 
atmosphere in Coleridge's wild and fantastic poem. 
Uuhampered by the necessity of adherence to proba- 
bilities, he allows his genius full play, and, with a 
daring freedom equal to the poet’s, depicts the mag- 
nificent visions inspired by the wondrous story. Cole- 
ridge himself could not have desired an artistic in- 
terpreter in more thorough sympathy with his own 
spirit; and it is not an extravagant prediction that 
henceforth the artist’s name will be as intimately asso- 
ciated as that of the poet with the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” 





The right subject was chosen for M. Doré when 
they chose for him the “ Ancient Mariner.” The “ An- 
cient Mariner,” like the ** Wandering Jew,” gave him 
room for his best.—The Academy, London, 


A LONG TIME AGO, 


A NOVEL. 
By META ORRED. 


Svo, Paper, 60 cents. 





“A Long Time Ago” is a sweet, pathetic story of 
domestic life, in which love, sorrow, tragedy, and hap- 
piness blend as they do in the world of realities, 
There are qualities in the story and in the characters 
which awaken the reader’s sympathies and hold his 
attention from the first to the last page, although the 
plot is entirely free from sensationalism and extrava- 
gance, and the style studiously simple. 





Certainly a meritorious production, and reflects 
much credit upon its writer.—Atheneum, London. 


CH Harrer & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, vostage prepaid, to any part of the 
0 nited States or w Canada, on on s receipt of the price. 


You are troubled with a bad 

PI] Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 

to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 





and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


POLLAK & CO., 
Mannfacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
27 John St., N.¥. P.O. Box 5009. 
___ SEND FOR CIRCU LAR. 


By the use of our ** TINTS» 
can change or renew the color of 
their Dresses, restore to freshness 


and brilliancy faded Silks, Merinos, Alpacas, Neck- 








| ties, Ribbons, &c., impart to wash-goods, such as 


Muslins, Cambrice, Lawns, &c., new and lovely shades, 
renew or change them at pleasure with little trouble, 
in a short space of time, at the cost of a few cents. 
Cirenlar sent, with samples and particulars. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Box 3139, P.O. 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


IANOS ATTENTION! 
If you desire to purchase a Piano 
or an Organ, or exchange an old 
one for a new, you will find it to your advantage 
to send for C atalogne and terms to J, W. Frenow 
& Co., Warerooms 20 East 14th St., New York, 
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‘Qa - 
Rogers’ Statuary 
$10 and upward. 
** WEIGHING THE BABY.” 
A New Group. 

21 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cts. for Illustrated 
Catalogue and prints of lawn 
subjects, to JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, cor, 27th St., 
New York. 


WLIGHING THE BABY 





Potter’s American Mont hiy 


00,000 


Sobreriber 
for 


ABT. 


HRONICLES wie Proceess 


From the time of his landing on Plymouth 
to his visit to the Centennial. By Charies ky. : 
D. Written in Chronicle Style, with 80 Original 
Illustrations by the autbor 

The Agent’s golden opportunity! Nothing 
like it for years! Sells at sight! Write for Cir- 
culars, with 26 Sample Illustrations, copious ex- 
tracts, terms, ete.; or, if you wish to secure choice of 
territory, send 60 cts. at once, for Elegantly Bound 


InivstraTev; Best Family unouine in 
the Country, at $3 for 1ST7. 5 copies one 
year for $13; 10 copies for $25 ; 20 copies 
for $50, and a copy of Potter’s Bible En- 
cyclopedia, quarto, 3000 Illustrations, 
price, $25, given to the person sending 
this club. For sale at all News-standa, 
at 25 cents a number. Special Terms to 
Agents. J. E. Porrer & Co., Phila. Pa. 





Pros tus of es 100 . and the other et 
seteras of an effective outfit VENT, nat 
wo Wes eat Fourth 8 treet, c ine innatl, O. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapen ro Fit any Fievnr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, #0 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 


fol. VIII. 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
a zonal Front, Round Over -skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, & Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 yrs old) No. 5 

HENRI TROIS SAC QUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt............. 

CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box - Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 













from 6 months to 5 years old)............... 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and W alking Skirt. . * 23 


CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
ond Walicing BEAL, 0.0.02 0.00 cccccccccscscess ws 

LONG CL OAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore W alking BBE. cc cccvccccoccescess 

PRINCESSE DRESS ............-.cccccccceces 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old) 6 

MARGUERITE WRAPPER ion Te 

Vol. IX. 

GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and ae Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
years old . 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 
Ski ‘ 












O00 ence secossoesdccecoecccescceseseee 4 
BLOU SE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Full-Trained Skirt...............+.+- * 10 
CAMBRIC POLON AISE ‘Ww ALKING Sur ° 2 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
ekirt, and Walking Skirt............ "2 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over-skirt, 
OE WINE, Bi Ge 000 cccsccccccccvccscoes 14 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnons Over- skirt with 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt..... > i 
“SEVENTY-SIX” POLONAISE WALKING 
MET Neon cadudnes sues chechune aummenrneenee * 20 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
ee ee > 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
IEE TBs no avesccesnconsace - - = 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (C “8 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt). .... “ 9 
PLEATED MUSLIN SUIT (Basque, Over-ski: 
OE SO ED 0.00.06 0000000e08es2cneenouns * 
LOW DR ~ shee POLON AISE, and Demi-Train- 
ed Skirt..... ° - 
GLOVE - FITTING B eve, Low Draped 
Gver-skirt, and Walking Skirt............. 42 
——— POLONAISE, a Fall-Trained 
606606586000 060086506 of00086es “ 4 
LADY “We ASHINGTON BASQU E, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt............... 44 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQU ‘E, Over- 
— with Diagonal Front, and Walking 
go 000 b908 0000 50060800 SO0cigoeeseesoose “# 
DIAGONAL, POLONAISE, and Demi-Trained 
Cenwnthogunmance 46 
SINGL E -BREASTED COAT, F: ivorite Over- 
skirt, and Long Walking Skirt. oi “ 46 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over- ‘skirt, and 
Trained Skirt...............0.0.- “ 46 
The Publishers will send either Suit by anil pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A GERMAN SERIES. 


By 


GEORGE F. 


919 





COMFORT, 


Professor of Modern Language and sthetics, Syracuse University, N. Y. 





GERMAN PRIMER. 


German Series. 12mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 





FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN. To precede 


the German Course. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 0v. 


FIRST GERMAN READER, 


the First Book inGerman. 12mo, Cloth, 80 cents 





GERMAN COURSE, 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 
Leather, $2 00, 


12mo, 


The first three books of this Series are specially 


Introductory to the 


To follow 


Adapted for use‘in High- 
Half 


TEACHER’S COMPANION 


GERMAN READER, 


TO THE 
GERMAN COURSE, For Teachers only. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 





To follow the German 
12mo, 


Course. With Notes and a Vocabulary. 


Half Leather, $2 00 


MANUAL OF GERMAN CONVERSA- 


TION. To follow the German Course. 
Half Leather, $1 50, 


12mo, 


adapted to Graded Schools; the others 


are intended for a complete course in Private Classes, High Schools, and Colleges. 


From J.B. Fevsaxe, Prof. of Modern Languages and C 


mpar. Philology in the University af Wisconsin 


We have been nsing in the Sub-Freshman Class of this University Comfort's German Course since its 


publication, aud do not intend to make a change. 


This book combines the empirical and scientific method, 


and is thus well adapted to the instruction of both young and adult pupils. 
It is to be hoped that all our Normal and High Schools will introduce the study of German for its own 
sake, but especially in order to impart a better, critical knowledge of English, and to such a purpose Com 


fort's German Course is particularly suited. 


From Groner 8S. Morris, Professor of Modern Languages and Literature, in the University of Michigan. 


For ordinary High School use, Comfort's German Series meets with my approval 
J g y ap} 


recommended it to teachers. 


From A. Lopeman, Professor of French and German Languages in the Stat 
Having used Comfort's German Course and Reader for two years, I am now able to give you my o 
jon as to the merits of these works as text-books in the school-room 
I will not mention in detail the features constituting the excellency of the 
that it is the first book of its kind in using which I did not feel the want of something better 


al, and I have repeatedly 


Normal School, Michigan 


’ 


Course, but simply state 


The thoroughness with which the topics are treated, the large number of idioms and modern phrases 


contained in the exercises, and the 
most valuable class-book I know of. 


comprehensiveness of the Compend of German Grammar, make it the 


For young beginners the Course will in most cases be found too difficult, but the Primer and First 
Book in German will be found to be excellent class-books for younger pupils 


The readers accompanying the text-books on grammar, contain most jud 
nearly all the branches and styles of language; many of the selections are complete in themselves 
which consist only of fragments leave behind in the reader a wholesome 
of the 
found in the rich information it contains with reference to German history 


rather than the feeling of ungratified curiosity 


In short, the whole series bears proof that the 


its real usefulness. 


From Cuar.es E. Emuenion, Supt. German Department of City 
During the past year Comfort’s German Primer has been used in our schools 


One 


iciously selected specimens of 
; those 
desire for more information, 
features of the Reader is to be 
, biography, and social life. 


most valuable 


author appreciated not only the difficulties, but also the 
beauties and the worth of the German language; and while he endea 


ing of the difficulties as easy as possible, he does not exclude them, for this would deprive the book 


vors in his work to make the conquer 


Schools, Indianapolis, Ind 


It is the best book of 


the kind that I have seen, and I can heartily recommend its use to all teachers of German. 








Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of the introduction price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


Dp! ASES of the Nervous System, 
Throat and Lungs. 


o sa Blood and Bones. 
a “ Stomach and Bowels, 


Kidneysand Bladder. 

The above diseases almost invariably yield to the 
curative influence of Pure Standard Medicines, but if 
neglected they often result in premature death. A 
descriptive circular of strictly pure officinal and stand 
ard medicines (NOT quack or proprietary) will be sent 
to any address, Free of Cost. 

NEW YORK CHEMICAL M''G CO., 


itr ie 733 Broadway, New York. 
$10 = $25 


a day sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


| worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Llustrated Catalogue 


the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- | 


tra for postage on each Suit. 
exchanged. 


No Suits separated or 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
#1 Samples for trial. 
Best article out. Profit 


REE! 400 per cent. | Agents 


$70 per week. Iff'u eo ployed, send stamp 
J & ‘ 0., Chicago. 





make 
for pamphlet. 


A MONTH « ouediele to any person 


S5Ol selling our LETTER BOOK. No press, 


brush, or water used. Sample Book worth $3 00 
sent free. Send stamp for circular. 


EXCELSIOR C@O.,, 17 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


will start yon. $8 aday sure toall. SIMP- 
YES SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N.Y 


ATENT, Land Office,Claim, and all Official Informa- 
tion free. Nat.Gen.Ag'cy Box 421, Washington, D.C. 


We want an Agent in every town. 
Easy work at home. Write now and we 


Fancy Cards, «|! Styles, with name, 10 cents, 
postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, New York. 


2 


| and pictures of some of the noble and brave 





free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON, Eetab'd 1530. 
Male or Female. No capital 


60 \ WEE We give Steady work that 


will bring you $240 a month at home, day or evening. 
INV ENTORS’ UNION, 178 Greenwich St., New York. 


WILL CARLETON'S 
Centennial Poems. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
By Wit 
lads ” “ Farm 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 


CENTENNIAL 
Author of 
Legends " 


RHYMES 
“Farm Bal- 
Illustrated 
Illuminated Cover, 


CARLETON, 
and 
$1 50 

The pieces are in the author's wonted style, homely, 
pithy, Seaman and well suited to meet the popular 
liking for stories.—Home Journal, N.Y 

Will Carleton writes in a quaint sort of dialect 
at times, and never departs from a kind of homeli 
ness of expression that at once wins for him the good 
will aud regard of the uncultured, as well as the admi- 
ration of the most scholarly mind.—Troy Times 

It is written on purpose for the little men and the 
little women of our own time, and contains stories 
young 
folks of Revolutionary times. —Louisville Cowrier-Jour- 
nal, Ky. 

Homely Revolutionary incidents done into easily 
flowing verse, and can not fail to please and profit 
the boys and girls for whose benefit they have been 
written.—N. ¥. Brening Post, 


He has done the young people a literary service 


partly as a recognition of their enthusiastic appreci 
ation of his former efforts, and partly as an expres 
sion of his general interest in the events and inci 


| dents of a hundred years ago.—Boston Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ca Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. YY. 


MACGAHAN’S 


Campaigning on the Oxus, 


Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva 


By J. A. MacGanan. With Map and Illustra 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 83 50 
It is hardly possible for those who have not had 


some experience of such things to realize what the 
author of this work 


did it is necessary to have 
known the thirst which a palmful of thick, green, 
brackish water is expected to quench, the existence 
day after day on a bit of dry bread, the scorching 


sands and the glare, 
meane 


to understand what this trave 


This, however, is nothing in comparison with 


the dangers from Turkmen, from Khivane, nay, also 
from “ white Indians.” Coseacks of the Ural. Add 
to this twenty-five Coseacks in full chase, * * * 


and the English reader 
MacGahan’s 


idea of Mr 


ittempted the bold ride 


may form some 
feelings when he 


which he modestly telle us of. * * * A book more 
freshly written, aud with more interesting matter, 
both general and personal, is seldom to be found 
Atheneum, Londot 

The work is clever, well written, and full of quaint 
humor The Academy, London 

he narrative of Mr. MacGahan reads like some lost 

chapters of the “Thousand and One Nights.” °° ° 


Vividly depicted by 


ull his 


a man who knows how to dis 
reminiscences of travel into a bright aud 
trausparent parrative.—Standard, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork 


CH Hauren & Bueoruens will send the above wi 
by mail, postage prepaid, 


wk 
to any part of the United 
Stat es or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


n AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


VENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It selle faster than any other book. One Agent sold 
47 copies in 1 day. Send for our extra terms to Agents 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Puitapecemta, Pa 
AGENTS in the world,and a solid gold 5 

ent lever watch as premiam, writ 


at once to BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, New York 


SR04 


ILL. CATALOGUE 
free. 


| BIG PAY 


If you want the best selling art 


made by ONE Agent in 57 days. 13 new 
articies, 


ea tree we 


eM. IN 


of artic 
Boston Novenry Co., 


sf 


INGTON, Curae 


AGE \TS 


To sell our Reeore Pawrine Straws. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co.,< 


lea for 
Mase 


ieVelabu,U 


AUTUMN BOOK- LIST. 











I 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 
of the Ancient Mariner. By Samver Taytou Coxr- 
river. Illustrated by Gustave Dort. A magnifi- 
cently illustrated aud sumptuous yolume, Folio, 
Ch th, $10 00, 
II 


A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. 


Svo, Paper, & cents. 


The Rime 


sy Meta Onnen. 


Ill. 
MEDIAVAL AND MODERN SAINTS AND MIRA 
CLES. Not av uno & Soctetate Jxsv. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50, 
IV. 
THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentieman.” With 
lilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 8 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$i . 
Vv 
DANIEL — A Novel. By Groner Exsor 
Library Editi 2 vola., 12mo, Cloth, $8 00 Popu- 
lar Edition iu one volume Svo, Paper, $1 0. 


VI 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 


Review of American Progress. By Rev. Taropons 
D.Wootary, D.D., LL I F. A. P. Banwanp, LL.D 

Hon. Davin A. Weiee: Hon, Franocuw A, Watene: 
Prof. T. Srerny Howr;: Prof. Winsaam G. Sumyrn; 
Evwarp Arxtnson; Prof. Turovors Gus.; Bowin 
P. Wairrix; Prof. W. H. Beewer: Evorsxse Law- 
nenok; The Rev. Jouw F. Hower, D.D.; Bensamin 
Vavouas Anworr; Avertn Fit, M.D.; 8. 8, 
Conant; Evnwann H. Ketentr; and Cuantes L 
Brack. Svo, Cloth, % 00; Sheep, $ 50; Malf Mo- 


rocco, $7 25. 


Vil 

THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By Wier 
Comune, Author of “The Woman in White,” 
* Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife Armadale,” &c., 
a& Iijustrated, 8vo, Paper, 0 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

Vill. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE'S HISTORICAL STUDIES, 
Historical Studies. By Evarns ‘aenon. Con- 
taining the following Keeaye: The Bishops of Rome. 

Leo and Lather Love smc the Jeanite Ecu- 

menical Cour «.—The Vaudois.._The Huguenots, 

The Church of Jerusalem.—Dominic and the In- 

quisition The Conquest of lreland.—The Greek 

Church. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00, 
1X 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford By Mes. Ortruant, Author of “ Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” * lnonocent,” “Ombra, Squire 
Arden," “ The Story of Valentine and his Brother,” 
&. 8vo, Paper, 0 cents 


x 
THE MIKADO’'S EMPIRE 


Book I. History of Ja- 
ae 660 B.C, to 1872 A.D. Book IL, Personal 
ixperiences, Obeervations, and 8 lies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By Wiitiam Evssor Guirria, A.M. late 
of the Imperial University of Tok Japan, Copl 
ously Tiustrated, 8vo, Cloth, $4 00 
XI 
= LONG AS SHE LIVED A Novel. By F. W. 
“ pom, pamer a *Litthe Kate Kirby For 
i Sake ~ “Te Humanity . nd-4 in 
ih,” “True to Herself, lie Fe e was Her 
Fo t A Svo, Paper, 75 cents 
XII 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Writ Can eros, Anthor of “Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 5. 
XIII 
CRIPPS, THE CARRIER A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Buackwone, Author of “Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” “Alice Lorraine,” “ Lorna 
Doone,” & Illustrated Svo, Paper, 75 centa. 


cw Hanren 
above works b 
paid, to an 


& 


mat 


Bro 
or express 
part of the United 


uf the price. 


ruens twill send either 


post 


States or Canada, on re- 


of the 
we or freight pre 


cript 


tw Hauren’s Catau 
Ten Cents 


your mailed free on receipt of 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
SY50 \ MONT H Agents wanted, male or fe 


male, for the beat rticles. 6000 sold 
in one day. 


Ack irene L AP H AM M ip G ©O., Marion, 0, 
WATCHES. Che apest 
world. sample watch and 
For term, 

LO\ 
$39 testimonials ree ceived Terme libera 
lare free. J. WORTH & CO., St 
q A Month. Outht worth #1 free to Agents 
KP00; Excel. M'g.Co., 151 Michigan Ave.,Chicago, I] 
IDA FOUR 810 Chrono: 4 ny 
AGENTS 


oJ. M. MUNYON & CO., Phila., I 
> QOUTFIT FREE. Best chance yet 
O~-~ COLLINS & CO,,2' 


in the known 
yuffit free to Agenta, 
address COULTER & CO.,Chicago 


» AND MONEY Great secreta sent free b 
Tux Unstow Pontmntwe Co., Newark, N. 
Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10,000 
Particu- 

Louis, Mo. — 


Write at onceto 
linton Place, New York. 
DF 6 err A We 

SIDE Sli PLO VICKELY 


ta 


Samples FREE 


Augusta, Maine 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGA 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on reeetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers 


snd Hlanren’s 
any two for $7 00 


«x, Hanren’s W eeary, 
$10 00; oF 


Haurven’s Magan 
Bazan, f oue year, 


© of eit ther the Magazine, Weexty, or 


Bazan eotll be ateppele atts for every Club af Five 

Sunsoutuens af eat | cack, in one remiffance: or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 
lhe V umes of t Macazine commence with the 





Numbers for June i December of each year. 8& 
* t 1s e with any Nomber \W 
1 « spectre tw be understood that the 
eu wishes t ey with the @ret Nur 
Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
a y 
\ mes of the Weexry and Bazan comme 
“ the vea When no time ts specified 
‘ t the ent er wishes t ' 
“ e Nui ! ! the receij f his 
I emittin vy ma aP at-Office Order or 1 fn 
Aya ! he t of ances & rene is pre 
: to Bank Notes, since, « e Onc D 
€ at or stolk can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


tr Hanren'’s Wetury arp 
« Ba 


Teams ror Anrrermine 


s r au 
_ Herpes Wee Inside Pages, $200 per Line 
Or Tage, $4 © per i ‘ -ertion 
Harper's Base $1 © per Line; Cute and Display, 
$1 25 per Line each Insertion 


TNARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[ NovemBer 11, 1876. 
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Growling about his Rights. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


| 


THE LION AND 


C.6,GUNTHER'S SONS |N°M, juste ntusen 





Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


Invite inspection to their Stock of 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 284 St.), NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURES TO ORDER | 


Fine Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
Drawers, &c. | 
847 BROADWAY. 


Monster Living Wonders of the mighty deep from 
every sea, exhibited in iron and glass ‘* Deep-Sea 
Tanks,” one to sixty feet in length. A _ constant 
stream of water brought from the Atlantic Ocean and 
kept in circulation by powerful steam-engines, at 
enormous expense. Lr from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admission 50 cents. C 
reduction will be made to Schools and those wishing 
to make the Aquarium a study. 


YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


Stores, Nos. 719 B’way and 1103 B’way. 


| PECK & SNYDER’S AMERICAN CLUB SKATE, 











The best Skate in the world. An appropriate Centen- 
nial Gift. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular, with 
prices, to PECK & SNYDER,M’f’s,126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


a y 
THE Q BOSS Y av THE 
CENTENNIAL 


As well as 


VIENNA. 


we WILSON" 





ildren half price. A liberal | 
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GILMAN COLLAMORE | 
Begs to invite his patrons and stran- | 
gers to an inspection of his recent | 
importations of ART POTTERY, 
FAIENCE ARTISTIQUE, and | 
NOVELTIES (selected personally) 
of the most celebrated manufactur- 
ers of England, France, and Ger- 
many, and now on exhibition at his 
China and Glass Warerooms, 

731 Broadway, New York. 


FISHERMEN! ~ 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baitimore, Md. 


§#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


INTERNATIONAL ARCADE | 


FOR THE SALE OF 


Art Goods from the Centennial 
Exposition. 


YounG Men’s CuristiAn Association BuILpING, 
1430 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

The leading exhibitors at the Centennial Exposition 
having adopted this agency for disposing of their ex- 
hibits, in preference to having them returned, I am 
enabled to offer a choice assortment of Art Goods at 
very moderate prices. Send stamp for circular. 

ALFRED J. OSTHEIMER, 
Director of the International Arcade. 








SNYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE Li MEDAL AND DIPLOM i Sae.® Do Your Own Printing! 
| BEST $3 eg 


Family Sewing Machine 
IN THE WORLD. oun gous 
1°) 
suvt# WILSO B20! 
For Sale Every where. Agents Wanted, 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


TABLE BASE BALL. 









The above Engine has just been awarded the High- 
est Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition. 
rose FORCE LT Or | _ THE LATEST GAME, 


SOMETHING NEW. Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1 50. 


The Popular Photograph Camera. POPE M’ER°G CO., 55 High St., Boston, Mass. 
t?” EVERY ONE HIS OWN PHOTOGRAPHER. | —— — ee 
Full directions accompanying each instrument, with | 
material for making 12 negatives. Price $5 00. Sendfor | 
Circular. G. 8. WOOLMAN, 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Don't fail to mention Harper's Weekly. | 


| First Premium | 


Awerded by Centennia. 
Exposition to | 


Pid 
: ont 
ge 3 Jo Flectrd-Silicon 
f : I The best article for Clean- | 
t y — /2\ ing & Polishing Silverware, 
f eee 7H) Household Utensils, &e, | 
= 4 e € CZ. N ‘i 
si bis BL:} No. 9 Gold St., N.¥. 
») 4 ON 
ANTIQUE BRASS 
SCONCES, MIRRORS, CANDLESTICKS, 
GILT FLOWER STANDS, TOILET STANDS, 
SMOKERS’ SETS, ASH RECEIVERS, 
INKSTANDS, PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 
NO. 19 Maiden Lane. 20 and 22 John St., N. Y¥. 


BOSS PRINTING PRESS, 


The neatest press made. Adjustable 
Gauge with Ink Table and Roller. War- 
ranted to give satiefaction. Price, $1 50; 
by mail, $1 75. Send 10c. for our Cata- 


ogee of 8; 
WILLIAMS & CROCK 91 Duane St., New York. 


DICH’S rer saic by all Drugaiste. 
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Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
Boy bere great fun and make money fast at 


rmtmg @ printing. Send two stamps for full cata- 


logue of presses, t ete., to th fact * 
esse®'"" KEtsE v's 06. Meriden, Gonn. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henny Hor, So.z Acent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


The MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS have been 
unanimously assigned, by the 
Judges of the U.S. Centennial Ex- 
hibition, “THE FIRST RANK 
PIN THE SEVERAL REQUIL 

\ SITES OF SUCH INSTRU- 
)\ MENTS” (see Judges’ Reports ), 
Bp which,” says the N. Y. Tribune, 
“is as much as to say that they 
| are the BEST REED ORGANS 
& EXHIBITED, in ALL IMPOR- 
TANT QUALITIES.” 
NEW STYLES, with improvements, exhibited at the CENTENNIAL; elegant new cases in great vari- 
rting and Novelty Goods. ety. Prices very lowest consistent with best material and workmanship. Organs sold for cash or install- 
ments, or rented until rent pays. Every Organ warranted to give entire satiafaction to every reasonable pur- 


chaser or the money returned. Ivuvarrnatev Catatooves sent free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont Street, Boston; 25 Union Square, New York ; 80 and 82 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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THE LAMB. 
When Duty Calls. 





TIFFANY & Co. 


UNION SQUARE, 


Have a larger and more 
complete stock of their well- 
known watches than ever 
before offered. They in- 


vite particular attention to 


their Ladies’ Watches in ev- 
ery style of casing, from the 
lowest price at which a 
good watch can be afforded 
to the most costly made, 


WINTER RESORT. 





‘THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 


Nassau, Bahama Islands, 

Now Open. T. J. PORTER, Prop’r. 
Steamers leave New York Oct. 28th and Nov. 2vth. 
For full information apply to 

JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO.,, 
758 Broadway, New York, 





ACME CLUB SKATE. 








Self-Fastening, requires no Plates, Straps, nor Key. 
Send stamp for List of Skates, Novelties, and Sportin 
Goods, FISiIU & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 
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ASBESTOS ROOFING. 
The only reliable substitute for tin. at about one half its cost, 


| finished with white Fire-Proof Coating, suitable for steep or 
| flat roofs. 


In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by avy one, 
ASBESTOS PAINTS. 

All shades, ready mixed, su bedy, rich colors, for gen- 
eral purposes; the most durable and economical protective cov- 
erings for exposed wood and iron. In pails, kegs and barrels. 

ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER 

COVERINGS. 

The cheapest, most durable and effective non-conductors in 
use—proved superior to all others in U. 8. government tests— 
a perfect insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible. 

ASBESTOS STEAM PACKING. 

Indestructible, self-Iubricating, flat, and round, all sizes 


| Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings, Cements 


for Steam-Joints, Acid and Cas Retorts, 
Leaky Roofs, &c. Roof Paint, 
Sheathing and Lining Felts. 
Asbestos Boards, Paper, Thread, Cloth, &c. 
These articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 
by any one. Send for Samples, Pamphiets, Price Lisis, etc 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 
Patentee and Manufacturer, Established 1858, 

Also for sale by Downie, Tnanren, & Co,, Boston ; 
T.S. & A. J. Kinxwoop, Chicago; M. M. Buox & Co., 
St. Louis; H. D. Coreman & Buorurr, New Orleans; 
J. M. Tuomrson & Co., San Francisco. 


EXHIBIT. 


Carriage Building 
Leaping Il orses, 
4 Swings and Bedside 
Cribs. Send Postal for 
Catalogue. Address, 


IRVING D. CLARK & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 








| ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catal , with a Com- 
plete Analytical Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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THE CENTENNIAL—THE SOILS OF IOWA.—[From a Skercn py Taro. R Davis. | 


THE CENTENNIAL. arranged within tall cylinders of glass, so as to | in no other section is there a smaller amount of | the most fertile upland plains. North of this, the 

give the visitor an idea at once of the different | inferior land. The valleys of the Red Cedar, Des | best agricultural region of the State, the lands 

Tr a Taeoweee ow Towa elements of which they are composed. Affixed | Moines, and Iowa rivers as high as latitude 42° | are inferior, but still not unprofitable, and the 

WE give this page to two engravings illustrating | to each cylinder is a map of the State, on which a | 30’ present a body of arable land which, taken asa | lower grounds are either wet and marshy or filled 
the products of the State of Iowa and the vari- | small green spot indicates the county from which | whole, for richness in organic elements, for amount | with numerous ponds, and entirely destitute of 
eties of soil peculiar to that region, as they are | that particular sample of the soil was taken. of saline matter and due admixture of earthy sili | timber. As an illustration of the extraordinary 
exhibited in Agricultural Hall. The soils are The soils of Iowa are generally excellent, and | cates, affords a combination that belongs only to | fertility of the soil in the southern portion of the 
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State, we may cite the fact that the first 
planted corn crop having been destroyed 
last summer by the grasshoppers, the 
fields were replanted after the Fourth 
of July. The farmers were doubtful of 
the result, but the second crop attained 
a size which would appear incredible to 
Eastern people. The specimens shown 
in the Iowa exhibit average at least ten 
feet in height. 


NORWAY. 


The Norwegian exhibit in the Main 
Building is gay and bright with its 
cases of light woods and glittering bits 
of silver, filigree, and glass. In a pre- 
vious number of the Weekly we have 
described the fairy-like filigree orna- 
ments and the glass-ware; two of the 
engravings on this page represent more 
substantial manufactures. The first is 
a collection of very ancient weapons— 
axes, cross-bows, spears, swords, guns, 
and pistols—which once, no doubt, did 
great execution in the hands of some 
brave Norsemen. The second shows 
some of the native appliances for winter 
travel—sledges, snow-shoes, skates, and 
pikes. 

Norway is still almost an unknown 
country, notwithstanding the number 
of books of travel which have been 
written about her magnificent lakes, 
rivers, mountains, and forests. The 
celebrated African traveler, Du CHAILLU, 
who has done more than any one except 
LivinestoneE toward making the outside 
world acquainted with the land of the 
gorilla, has passed several years in jour- 
neying through Norway and the sister 
kingdom of Sweden, and when the story 
of his wanderings and observations ap- 
pears, we can ne longer plead ignorance 
of the land or the people of those coun- 
tries. There is much in the cradle land 
of the Skald and the Saga that appeals 
to the poetry and spirit of adventure 
that lie latent in practical natures. 
Only go far enough, and you come upon 
the wild nomads of the arctic circle, on 
those wandering tribes of Lapps and 
Quains who regulate their fashion of 
life by the forage of their reindeer, and 
let body and mind lie fallow between 
skins and snow through the long dark- 
ness of their dreary winter. 


PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The collection of objects from an- 
cient Peru given on this page is inter 
esting chiefly as showing the mechanical 
and artistic skill attained by the un- 
known race of men who inhabited that 
portion of South America before the 
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ANCIENT NORWEGIAN WEAPONS, 








CHINESE MILITARY DRILL. 


ACCORDING to Baron Gross, an author 
who has given us much reliable infor- 
mation in regard to the military stand- 
ing of the Chinese, the army of the Ce- 
lestial Empire consists of about 600,000 
men, scattered throughout the country, 
besides 200,000 Tartars, also at the dis- 
posal of the government. The average 
for each province is about 34,500 men 
and 640 officers. The Governor of a 
province is also commander-in-chic 
and is assisted by a general-in-chiei, 
as well as lieutenant and major gener- 
als. These do not, however, constitute 
a standing army, for in times of peace 
the Chinese soldier may hire himself 
out in any capacity that pleases him. 
Each man is, or should be, provided 
with a shield and helmet, two swords, 
bow and arrows, matchlock, and spear. 
He is supposed to receive three taels a 
month, the tael being equal to from one 
and a half to two dollars; but the great- 
er part of his pay is usually pocketed by 
some greedy official. The Tartar infant- 
ry soldier receives four taels a month, 
and the trooper four and a half. 

A recent English writer, who speaks 
with the authority of one who has stud- 
ied the military tactics of the Chinese 
within the limits of the Celestial Empire 
itself, says: “At the present moment, 
when telegrams reach us about En- 
gland’s preparations for war with China, 
and rumors are continually afloat in re- 
gard to Sir T.W apr’s movements, it may 
be interesting to the public to know, in 
the event of a war with that country, 
what kind of soldiery we should have to 
encounter. Notwithstanding our wars 
with China, the English have but a very 
faint idea of what Chinese soldiers are 
like. In personal appearance they ap- 
pear to be an unfortunate set of wretch- 
es, ill fed, badly clothed, and armed 
chiefly with spears, old native match- 
locks, and worn-out Enfield rifles, few, 
if any, being provided with what are 
technically known as breech-loaders.” 

Nor is Chinese military discipline of 
that strict order that might be expected 
from so arbitrary a government. It is 
a frequent occurrence for a man, when 
his company comes to a halt, to take out 
a pipe and deliberately indulge himself 
in a smoke, without receiving a repri- 
mand from his commanding officer. A 
partial idea of what the Chinese notion 
of discipline and drill is may be gath- 
ered from the engravings on page 923. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of these exercises is depicted in the first 


advent of the Incas. The idols and domestic | manship is in all cases superior to the design. | they bring us the only knowledge we possess of | drawing, and is known as “the advance of the 
utensils included in the collection are composed The hands that shaped them were guided by no | the civilization and customs of a people concern- | tigers after the skirmishers have retired.” The 
of different materials, some being pottery and | feeling for beauty or grace of outline. Most of | ing whose origin and history not even the trace of | name is derived from the fact that each man bears 
others rudely carved out of stone. The work- | these objects were exhumed from graves, whence | a tradition is left. upon his shield the figure of a tiger. They go 
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NORWEGIAN SLEDGES, PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
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through a very simple sword exercise, keeping | 


time to a melancholy sounding bugle, and at each 
note utter a most horrible yell. Then follows the 
most extraordinary sight represented in the second 
drawing. At the sound of a drum the whole body 


| 


of tigers put their heads on the ground, and, with | 


another terrific yell, roll over like acrobats, re- 
taining in their hands both sword and shield. In 
a second they are on their legs again, and the 
acrobatic performance is repeated. Just what 
the object of this most astonishing manceuvre 
may be our artist declares himself unable to 
ascertain, but the amazement of an enemy on 








CHINESE MILITARY DRILL—“ ADVANCE OF THE TIGERS.” 


beholding it may easily be imagined. The tes 
timony already given in regard to the inef 
ficiency of the Chinese army is corroborated by 
the Marquis de Moges, who says that “two reg 
iments of zouaves and two regiments of chas 
seurs would suffice to conquer China. There is 
not,” he continues, “a corps in the empire that 
could stand fast under a bayonet charge. The 
sight of a body of men marching coolly and res 
olutely up to them is so alien to their nature, so 
utterly incomprehensible and terrible, that all 
courage deserts them, and it is ten to one if they 
do not immediately take to their heels.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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BUYING CAVALRY HORSES 


It has been shown by experien ec that the Cal 


ifornia horses possess all the requisite qualities | 


for the arduous and fatiguing service of cavalry 
employed in Indian warfare, and, as a conse 


quence, horseflesh is in great demand throughout | 


that State So great is the proved superiority of 
this breed of horses over all others that can be 
obtained, that General Crook has several times 
warmly recommended to the War Department at 
Washington that all regiments upon the frontier 
should be thus mounted 


CHINESE MILITARY DRILL—“THE ROLL-OVER 


Our engraving upon the following page shows 
the lively scenes that take place at the publi 
sales of horses in the neighborhood of San Fran 
cisco. It is required that each animal purchased 
for the service of the government shall be not 
less than fourteen hands in height, not over seven 
years old, sound at all points, and of a good, hardy 
color Having been once purchased, the United 
States brand is imprinted on the left shoulder, 
and formal possession taken by the officers de 
tailed for the purpose. The prices paid av- 
erage from eighty to one hundred and twenty 


dollars 
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